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MOTHERHOOD. 

BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 

In the dim night I wake with sudden shock, 
And a vague doubt 

Startles my dreamy soul like Death's dread knock, 
To fright love out; 

Was it no truth, that anguish-walled abyss 
Leading to bliss? 


A stir, a nestle, and a dove-voiced moan 
Gives wings to pain; 

A rash of love, at sound of that dear tone, 
Floods heart and brain; 

Ah, no, not cheated of my motherhood— 
Earth’s sweetest good! 


Soft cheeks and brow ‘neath kisses prove me blest, 
And dewy lips 

Cling satisfied to the loved mother-breast, 
By finger-tips 

Dimpled with precious feebleness of touch; 
Yea, Lord!—‘“‘of such.” 


The upturned eyes, with grateful, misty light, 
Droop, lidded fair; 

Sleep comes and finds me stilled with new delight, 
And a new prayer 

That, undivided, we may live or die, 
My babe and I. 

—N. Y. Independent, 1869. 





‘HEALTH AND HEARTH. 


In the ‘‘Midwinter number” of Scribner's 
Monthly (‘Topics of the Time’’) there isa 
paper by Dr. Holland on ‘‘Woman and her 
Work,” which well deserves to be read by 
all who are interested in the subject. It is 
marred by a little unnecessary antagonism 
toward a supposed class of persons who, 
as he assumes, not only quarrel with those 
disabilities which now attach to women, 
but insist that these disabilities have no re- 
lation to Woman’s nature. But this class is 
really too small to quarrel with. The ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage generally at- 
tach quite as much importance to the health 
of women as can Dr. Holland, and they 
have done as much as any class—by in- 
quiry, physiological instruction and encour- 
aging women to study medicine—to im- 
prove that health. They have also urged 
the importance of just what he bravely de- 
mands, greater consideration on the part of 
employers for the health of women,—for 
instance, in giving saleswomen the opportu- 
nity of being seated, when not actually 
waiting on customers. The difficulty is 
that when business is active they must 
stand; and for this reason the general em- 
ployment of women behind counters has 
never seemed to me altogether a good thing. 
What Dr. Holland says is perfectly true, 
that while people regard the position of 
salesman as an easy thing, it is in reality 
very hard work, and many young women 
have lost their health in trying this occupa- 
tion. For bookkeeping, where a sitting 
position is practicable, women are much 
better fitted, though even there a great 
nervous strain is often necessary. But 
when one considers, on the other hand, the 
immense nervous strain often required of 
the head of a household, it is evident that 
even the special work to which Dr. Holland 
assigns women offers a formidable ordeal 
of itsown. After all, whatever a woman 
does, she needs a sound mind in a sound 
body. In some directions,—as for instance 
power to endure loss of rest and of food,-- 
she seems to surpass men; but nobody sup- 
poses that she can rival man in any work 
requiring muscular strength or unremitting 
physical exertion. 

Few will deny that the functions of wife 





and mother are of such importance to every 
woman aud to the race, that all her employ- 
ments may justly bear some reference to 
these. What the Woman’s JouURNAL has 
complained of has not been this general 
principle, but the narrow applications made 
of it. Dr. Holland makes no such applica- 
tions, though some of his phases might be 
wrested into that construction. But, for 
one, I incline to agree with him that in an 
ideal state of society the main work of the 
world, outside of the home, would be done 
by men. T. W. &. 
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. THE HARVARD ANNEX AND THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


Some unnecessary complaint has recently 
been made asto an alleged withdrawal of 
privileges in the College Library, at Cam- 
bridge, from the young ladies of the ‘‘An- 
nex,” or ‘Private Collegiate Instruction.” 
It often happens that such matters are en- 
hanced by distance, and various newspaper 
letters happened to be written, while this 
matter was pending, which did great in- 
justice to the generosity of the university 
authorities. I say generosity, because that 
is the proper word. So long as the univer- 
sity does not accept co-education, or take 
in the ‘‘Annex” as an organic part of itself, 
all that the university authorities do for the 
young ladies, so far as the library goes, is a 
matter of generosity. Every young man 
pays to the university a certain fee, which 
expressly includes the use of the library, 
under certain restrictions; but even where, 
as in some cases, there is a library fee paid 
for the young women, it does not propose 
to give them the privileges of members of 
the university, but the privilege of non- 
members; such privileges as 1 myself en- 
joy, for instance. 

These advantages have not been with- 
drawn from them; the only advantage that 
has been withdrawn is that of sitting in the 
general reading-room, and using the books 
reserved by each professor for his classes. 
As a substitute for this, a special reading- 
room has been assigoed tothem, where they 
can have any book in the library, except 
those thus reserved by the professors for 
their classes. This, no doubt, sometimes 
deprives them of the very books they most 
need; but, on the other hand, they can 
have those books at their own rooms in the 
evening, just as the young men can, bring 
ing these books to the general reading-room 
inthe morning. Even with this they are 
at some inconvenience,—their opportuni- 
ties are somewhat subordinated to those of 
the young men,—but when we remember 
that there are a thousand of the young men 
and only forty-four of the young ladies; 
and that the young men use the library by 
official right and the young ladies by of- 
ficial courtesy, the present arrangement 
does not seem unfair. Of course, from the 
Woman's JoURNAL’s point of view, co-ed- 
ucation would be better, and would put all 
on the same ground of rights; nor do I see 
that this would cause any more trouble at 
Harvard than at Cornell or Michigan Uni- 
versity. But the authorities are not yet 
convinced of this view, and they ought 
not to take it till they are convinced. 
Meanwhile, it is al! a matter of concession 
and generosity, and the favors a!lotted them 
seem to me quite liberal, in view of the 
supposed position of the authorities of Har- 
vard University on the general question. 
It is fortunate for all concerned that the 
committee who have in charge the ‘‘An- 
nex” have proved themselves eminently 
reasonable and judicious, and have shown 
much tact in their relations with the uni- 
versity authorities. 

Meanwhile the ‘“‘Annex” needs a library 
of its own, entirely distinct from the libra- 
ries of the university.—a working library 
of moderate size at its own headquarters, 
where the books in daily demand can be 
collected and freely used. The committee 
in charge of the matter have invited con- 
tributions for this purpose. which may be 
sent to the house of Mrs. J. M. Howe, 4 
Garden street, Cambridge. I do not know 
a better use to be made, just now, of books 
of reference and works of permanent val- 
ue in the different departments of knowl- 
edge. T. W. H. 


++ 
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LETTEK FROM CLARA BARTON. 





In reply to an invitation to take part in 
the ‘‘hearing” on Woman Suffrage at the 
State House in Boston, Clara Barton, whose 
ringing words to soldiers we gave last week, 
sends this abundant right hand to Woman 
Suffrage: 

DANSVILLE, Jan. 21, 1881. 

My very DEAR Mrs. Lucy StoneE:—Your 
kind letter is this hour in hand, and I hast- 
en to say that I do not expect my strength 
is yet so fully established as to render it safe 
forme to make the journey and meet the 





exposure which must be incident to the part 
to which you so kindly invite me. Please 
believe me in the fullest sense, when I as- 
sure you that it is a grief to me that I may 
not. I should be both happy and proud to 
stand with you, noble women, the pioneers 
of the great cause of the world to-day. A 
cause involving more than any other, per- 
haps al, and, as 1 believe, so near its final 
triumph, that those who will stand victors 
on that great day may feel that og have 
lived it all; that they have seen its darkest 
nigkt and its brightest morning; that the 
same bruised, burning hands that, amid toil, 
pain, prejudice and contumely, have part- 
ed the rifts of ignorance, injustice and 
bondage, cemented with the dregs of ouner 
stition, Amy’ f assumption, ancient rites, 
the customs of all the ages, and polished to 
brightness by the unquestioned approval of 
a whole world, shall, at length, bathe in 
the blessed atmosphere and light of knowl- 
eGge regenerate, and rest on the altar of 
triumphant success. 

You ask if, in certain contingencies, “for 
reasonable pay I would come and help.” 
No, my dear Mrs. Stone; not for pay,—my- 
self a woman, pay would be uareasonable. 
I would go many times the breadth of our 
land, unpaid, to serve acceptably in such a 
cause, 

And you modestly ask ‘‘if I am so much 
interested in the cause as to come.” I did 
not suppose that a matter of doubt. If, on 
the occasion to which you so kindly invite 
me, there shall be in your assemblage one 
woman who doubts this, say to her for me, 
kindly, tenderly, lovingly, “‘Sister, you do 
not know me.” And if there shall be any 
man there who questions my belief in the 
justice of equal rights and privileges for 
all, men and women alike, tell him also 
kindly (for to him I claim the right to 
speak), that he is a mistaken brother. That 
without this conviction I could not sustain 
the character and ye / of womanhood, 
and lacking there, I could never have been 
to him and his even the little help I have. 
Tt was not because he was a man that the 
best years of my life have been given to the 
necessities and care of men, but because he 
was human, born to an inheritance of hu- 
man suffering,—and, because he stood in 
the vanguard, humanity must be reached 
and served through him; but justice must 
be reached through all. That its broad 
principles form the key-stone of our gov- 
ernment, underlying the entire fabric of 
our national prosperity,—nay, even our 
national life; that as I have preéminently 
regarded the wants and necessities of him 
and his in the past, so I shallin the future, 
and I ask him in return to c@nsider me and 
mine. } 

To your noble Governor, who is also my 
Governor, for my long-straying footsteps 
still cling to Plymouth Rock, please give 
my thanks and my blessing, and beg that 1 
may be one of those who may hold up his 
hands while he prays for the deliverance 
of his people. : 

To you, cear Mrs. Stone, my fervent 
thanks, for a life given to unswerving in- 
tegrity of purpose, and to humanity in its 
broadest and grandest significance. 

Lovingly and fraternally yours, 

CLARA BARTON. 
———— «me -——-—-— 
POETS BORN AND MADE. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—Who are your New 
England dispensers of immortality? It 
seems to me the heads and the bay-wreaths 
get sadly ‘‘mixed” sometimes, as Lotta says. 

At Christmas time two books came to 
me from Boston, each valued as the gift of 
a friend; and one of great value in itself. 
One came, charming in shape, color and 
print; Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1881. 
Contemporary reviews praised it cordially. 
Its author has been contributing to the At- 
lantic, says one notice, for upward of twen- 
ty years. After glancing through these am- 
bitious poems I think, irrepressibly, ‘“Then 
I am sorry for the Aflantic, or for its read- 
ers,” The subjects are akin to those which 
that son of Musa and an ostler, Keats, 
touched into exquisite life a life-time ago. 
You know how John Keats dug up those 
dusty shapes out of ‘‘Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary,” refilled their shrunken veins 
with celestial ichor, and showed them to 
us radiant with the smile, the grace, the 
stateliness of Olympus—or sad with a sor- 
row that made ‘‘sorrow more beautiful than 
beauty’s self.” 

“T am smothered up 

And buried from all god-like exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pale, 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 

Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 
And all those acts which Deity supreme 
Doth ease its heart of love in.” 

What a vast, painful, novel sympathy 
stirs your hair as you read! Keats, amid 
surroundings the most alien to these sub- 
jects, was yet drawn to them by the attrac- 
tion of a beautiful, primitive and expansive 
nature toward its like. The authoress be- 
fore me seems to have been drawn to her 
subjects because they are now recognized 
as becoming objects of interest to cultivated 
people. But there is no swing, no élan, no 
verve, no breath of life in her elaborate 
classical studies; there is not much music 
in them. Here is not poetry so much asa 
poetic lingo, that one might catch in fre- 





quenting the society of poets. The sweet- 
est, most natural and tender sentences are 
in ‘‘The Return of Persephone.” 

My other gift-book came in a plain black 
cover; its leaves were untinted except by 
time, for its date was ‘‘Andover, 1856.” I 
have never seen it noticed in any review; 
I do not remember seeing any of its poems 
culled in any collections. They are scarce- 
ly labored enough. While some of the 
measures have a_ wild, native sweetness, 
many are rough as the stammering of a 
child whose thoughts out-run his power of 
speech. Some of the subjects are quaint, 
naive, and homely. ‘The Berry Wo- 
man,” ‘‘The Factory,” “The Week.” Yet 
the artless treatment is frequently rich with 
feeling and thought. For instance, in ‘‘The 
Old Year’s Charge to the New:” 


“Thy task before thee lies, 
To this pocr home 
Where I brought want and suffering, 
Let hope and gladness come! 
7 - * * * * 
“And here, where I gave wealth 
Till riot reigned, 
And waste looked coldly on the poor, 
Nor felt at misery pained, 


Bring thou sharp poverty, 
And let them feel, 
By sore experience w.ser grown, 
The pangs they would not heal!" 
This is from another of her sympathetic 
poems entitled, “An Old Indian Woman.” 
(She was a hundred years old): 


“Long time to bear life’s burden, 
To watch the seasons 

The snow-wreath on the mountain, 
The sunlight on the grass; 

To faint in day’s fierce scorching, 
Shiver in night winds cold; 

And still, Earth’s hand be grasping 
With firm, unloosened hold, 

A hundred yearly harvests 
No plenty brought to thee.”’ 

I give one specimen of still another style 
of subject and of treatment, entitled, ‘‘Mem- 
ory:” 

“°Tis in the morning that the church yard of 
memory gives up its dead.”’ 

‘Let them rise from the heart’s tomb; 
Spirits not of sadness, gloom, 

White-robed thoughts of childhood’s truth, 
Cherished hopes that filled our youth— 
Let them rise, a shining band, 

Coming from the spirit land.” 

I would copy more, but for limited space. 
These real wild violets, crocuses, and ane- 
mones of Lydia Very fill the air with sweet- 
ness and make us all better. Sracy. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

Epiror JouRNAL:—Your spirited little 
weekly has been much enjoyed by a family 
of five in West Springfield, the past year, 
and occasionally it has shed its light upon 
our neighbors’ househulds. We have grown 
into its principles and habits of thought in- 
sensibly, until we think we discern the 
coming dawn. We are particularly pleased 
at the stand taken by our worthy Governor. 
A few such vigorous blows at the old castle 
of injustice and stupidity, and the crash 
and collapse will surely come. 

A petition to the Legislature for Woman 
Suffrage has been circulated a little here, 
but without much success. Women sensi- 
ble enough in other respects, scorn to do 
anything that will give them political free- 
dom and legal equality. They chill you by 
their indifference to the highest good of 
themselves and their sex, and this leads us 
to say that Woman is often her own worst 
enemy. Argument is wasted on a self-con- 
ceited woman, and a man as well. Whata 
pity that both cannot see themselves as 
others see them? The inventor who could 
make a glass that would show forth one’s 
ignorance and bigotry ought to make his 
everlasting fortune. In the little circle that 
surrounds my common life there is a great 
demand for Woman’s work. A darner, 
mender, washer, sewer, cook, dairy-maid 
and household helper, could each find more 
or less employment according to their skill 
and genius. There are plenty of women 
who rise late, take lessons in music and 
language, dospatter-work and embroidery, 
make and receive calls, and lead lives of 
splendid misery, where there is one to do 
the necessary and useful things of every- 
day life. Every strong man seems to be 
carrying a load of aimless if not useless 
dependents. Not one vigorous effort at in- 
dependence or self-support is made in some 
families till debt or death changes the scene. 
Our public schools do not cften aim at any- 
thing but the intellect, and the result is we 
seem almost always to be poorly equipped 
for the battle of life. Do please suggest a 
remedy. J. N. B. 

January 1881. 








SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


The Women of Maine have sent to the 
legislature a petition for School Suffrage 
twelve feet long. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Trxcker, the author of “Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece,” has another novel in 
press. It is called “‘By the Tiber.”’ 


Miss VALeRra Strong, of Malden, Mass , 
has recently given $10,000 toward the en- 
dowment fund of Berea College, Ky. 


ABBA GOULD WooLson, through Roberts 
Brothers, will bring out a new book, 
‘Browsing Among Books,” early in Febru- 
ary. 

Miss M. E. Wrns.ow, the lately appoint- 
ed editor of Our Union, the organ of the 
W. N. and I. Christian Temperance Unions, 
has entered upon her task with the January 
number of that paper. 


Miss Hannan A. Fox, for nine years past 
a valued and enterprising teacher in the 
public schools of West Springfield, has re- 
cently gone to Philadelphia, Pa., as an as- 
sistant in a kindergarten school. 


Mrs. C. R. Warwpen, of Calais, has been 
appointed by the Governor of Maine as the 
Lady Visitor to the Insane Hospital for the 
coming year. Mrs. Whidden has devoted 
much of her time to the care of the insane. 


Miss Murray, of South Africa, is visit- 
ing South Hadley to study its system of 
working and its plan of operation, that she 
may carry back to the schools established 
by her brothers the ideas of this Institution. 


Mrs. ANGELINA Broogs, in ber eighty- 
seventh year, enjoys the proud distinction 
of being the first and only woman in West 
Springtield who as yet has had the courage 
to vote. She has for years paid taxes with- 
out representation. . 


Miss SALLIE CROCKER, the artist, has re- 
ceived a distinguished mark of considera- 
tion. At one of the foremost art schools in 
Paris, Julian’s, whore fifty pupils are study- 
ing, she has taken the prize, a silver medal, 
in the first concourse of the year. 


Mrs. Porter, of Baltimore, has petition- 
ed the United States government for a pen- 
sion as a ‘‘Mexican veteran.” She was en- 
listed in a regiment in the Mexican war, and 
served as a nurse until it was disbanded, 
when she wes formally mustered out of 
the service. 


Miss Mary E. Brxpy, whose health has 
been precarious for some time, is now re- 
covering. Her numerous friends everywhere 
will be glad to know this. It will be doubly 
pleasant to welcome her to Suffrage work 
again, now that a newly awakened interest 
makes work more encouraging. 


Miss KATHARINE ABsorTt, of Andover, 
whose brother, the Rev. Charles H. Abbott, 
is pastor of the First Congregational church 
in West Springfield, sailed from New York 
for Liverpool in the Brittanic, about the 1st 
of January, for a summer’s sojourn, study 
and travel on the continent. She was ac- 
companied by her sister, the wife of Rev. 
E. P. Ingersoll, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and two daughters of Dr. Ingersoll. 


Mrs. L. C. Partineton, of Portl and 
Maine, who has been prominently engaged 
in temperance and evangelistic work for 
several years, both in this country and in 
Europe, has been conducting meetings in 
Pennsylvania since November 13, with re- 
markable success. She has organized soci- 
eties in places where none existed before, 
and revived an interest in temperance work 
in many localitiés, especially in Lancaster 
and Chester counties. 


Miss Eprre Fisger, one of the teachers 
at the Indian boys’ school, in Carlisle, Pa., 
says the improvement made by her pupils 
is marvelous. She has some very pretty 
and well.expressed letters from them that 
would hardly do discredit to Andover or 
Wellesiey. She is very sanguine that the 
moral and intellectual influences on these 
children are transforming them into the 
stuff good, civilized and useful mea and 
women are made of. 


Miss Francis E, Witiarp is now in 
Springfield,.Illinois, earnestly laboring in 
the temperance cause. Stirring appeals 
have been and are being made in the inter- 
est of this noble cause at the churches and 
public halls of. that saloon-cursed city. And 
the temperance people are marshaling their 
forces all over the State for the municipal 
election fight in the spring. There is a 
sound as of muffled thunder in the distance 
that makes the whiskey advocate quake in 
his boots. The advocates of temperance 
have the vantage ground and are not only 
holding what they have gained in the past, 
but they are preparing to attack the enemy 
all along the line, and storm the works if 
necessary. 
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POETRY. 


: WOMAN'S PORTION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL BY 
LIDA LEWIS WATSON. 








. HUSBAND. 
Strange mystic word of woman's heart and its 
most sacréd dream, 
The rich, deep key-note—chiefest part of life's sweet, 


holy theme; 
The refuge of each hour that files and its redeeming 


That means the young world’s paradise and Eden's 
primal story! 
BABE, 
The sacred seal of haman love, 
When love, too deep for speaking, 
Can kaow none other sweeter proof, 
And knows no holier seeking! 
When God's sweet pity lists the prayer, 
And wills no contradiction— 
Bat Jays on human hearts this rare 
And sacred benediction. 
HOME. 
The purest chord of heaven and earth, touched 
by our Father's fingers, 
Whose harmony finds only birth where’er His pres- 
ence lingers; * . 
Who proffers such libatioa-cup,—filled to the ut- 
most brim 
Of life’s sweet nectar—not of gods—but such as 
comes from Him. 
Oh, blessed trinity of time,—and thought that draws 
us nearer 
The perfectness of trust sublime, and faith that 
must be dearer, 
Because He teaches love divine in ways of wondrous 


sweetness, — 
And grants our earthly life to share so mach of 
heaven's completeness. 


~o 


SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 





The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day; 


The street was wet with a recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing, and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 


Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in tne freedom of ‘‘schoo! let out,”’ 


Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep, 


Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way. 


Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 


Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


At last came one of the merry troop— — 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 


He paused beside her and whispered low, 
*“J’ll help you across, if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 


He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 

His young heart happy and well content. 
“‘She’s somebody's mother, boye, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 

And I hope some fellow wil! lend a hand 

To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 

And “somebody’s mother” bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was “God be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy!” 


+ 
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THE MARCH, 
BY MRS. HELEN KICH, 





Keep in the ranks, or the hurrying host, 
Fill the gap and you lose your place, 
Weary enough is the route at most, 
(Denied the light of a soul’s true face) 
Step by step through the night and day, 
If funeral march or a wedding air, 
Down valley, up hill, and we cannot stay 
Faint with hunger, or sick with care. 
On and on through the world we go, 
Never a halt, and the endless Jine, 
Marching to orders they may not know, 
Sealed with the mystical seal divine; 
Tired hearts are its muffled drums 
Swathed in velvet, or rags of sin, 
The missing unmissed, and the host that comes, 
Press the disabled and swell the din. 
“Fall in line” is the common cry, 
“Danger to him who shall dare advance, 
To plant the banner of Truth so high, 
The rear shall fail of a purblind glance.” 
Here a picket has been transferred 
To silent duty beyond the camp; 
**Private promoted !”’ (the angels heard) 
Relieved from watch and the ceaseless tramp. 


THE OLD WOMAN. 


BY ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY. 

Ned Huntline sat at the breakfast table 
and abstractedly sipped his coffee. Ned 
was considered a great ‘‘catch” among the 
girls of Sleepy Hollow; not that he was 
either rich or handsome, for he was not, 
nor was there anything very remarkable 
about him, except his tidy habits and his 
well-known determination to take care of 
his parents, who had spent their earnings of 
a lifetime in rearing and educating their 
many children, all of whom except Ned 
were well married and comfortably settled 
in establishments of their ownin the far- 
away States, where constant application to 
business enabled them to live in peace and 
plenty. 

Ned Huntline the senior, after whom the 
junior Ned had been named in his infancy, 
and the worthy sire of the seven Huntlines, 
‘was now on his deathbed, and the wife and 











the son were the solitary occupants of the 
breakfast table, where in the years agone, 
there had been nine chairs promptly filled 
at every meal. 

“Do you think father will live the day 
out?” asked Ned, sending up his cup for 
the second time, and speaking for the first. 

“It’s doubtful, son. There has been a 
rapid change within half a dozen hours.” 

The wife buried her face in her hands 
and wept silently. She was an old-fasbioa- 
ed woman, an exemplary wife, who had 
cheerfully borne her share of life’s many 
burdens through all the years of their union. 
She had been a strong woman in her day, 
too, but her step was feeble now, and her 
eyes were dim and her hands unsteady. 

‘Don’t cry, mother,” said Ned, softly, 
ashe left his last cup untasted and went 
around where she was sitting. ‘‘We’ve all 
got to take our turn when it comes. Death 
is only a transition. It’s but a question of 
time till we, too, shall die. Cheer up, 
mother. You are to have a valuable lega- 
cy to-day.” 

‘My son, I know I have a valuable lega- 
cy in you, and I try to be comforted. Your 
father is ready and willing to die, and it 
won’t be many years till I shall join him. 
But O, Ned, it’s hard! What will become 
of me?” 

Tears choked her utterance, and Ned 
placed his arm around her tenderly and 
drew her head to his shoulder. 

‘I am your legacy, dearest mother, and I 
shall prove a support to you that shall nev- 
er fail. Mollie will love you, too. Don’t 
worry. You shall spend the balance of 
your days in ease and contentment and 


lenty.” 

, “Mollie, did you say, Ned?” 

‘Yes, mother,” 

“Not Mollie Hawkins?” 

‘Yes; Mollie Hawkins. We've been en- 
gaged for a year, and itis her wish and 
mine to be married to-day, so that father 
may witness the ceremony.” 

“O Ned! It seems both wicked and 
cruel to be thinking about a wedding to- 
day. Wait a year, do!” 

“Father and I talked it over while you 
were getting breakfast, and he’s glad to 
know of our plan and seconds it heartily.” 

‘Why didn’t you tell me before, Ned?” 

‘Because there wasn’t anything to tell. 
Mollie has always said you didn’t like her, 
and she begged me to wait till you would 
have time to overcome your prejudices be- 
fore I should speak to you about it. Mol- 
lie watched father with me during the after 
part of the night, and he had an easy ra- 
tional spell toward morning, and he said, 
‘I'd like to give Mollie to you before I die, 
as your mother’s legacy.’ I hadn’t supposed 
Mollie was his to give, but then she wasn’t 
anybody else’s, and I thought he enjeyed 
the fancy. The property is all mine, 
mother.” 

‘‘And so I shall lose you, my baby son, 
and your father too, on the same day!” 
cried Mrs. Huntline, throwing her arms 
around Ned and crying uncontrollably. 

Ned was vexed and annoyed. For his 
life he couldn’t see why his mother was not 
pleased with the idea of becoming the life- 
time companion of Mollie Hawkins, the 
village dress-maker. Mollie wasan orphan, 
steady, industrious, self-willed and hand- 
some. Mrs. Huntline would have been rea- 
sonably satisfied with her as a daughter-in- 
law if it had not been for the prospect of 
living with her as a dependent upon her 


bounty. 

Ned's father, feeling that he was soon to 
die, had bequeathed to him the homestead 
and retail grocery store as a legacy, upon 
the condition that his mother should have 
a home and its comforts during all her de- 
clining years. Mrs. Huntline was sorely 
grieved because of the will, but she was not 
the woman to protest against. her husband’s 
dying wish, so she wept over it in bitter and 
secret humiliation, and at last resigned her- 
self, as a silent martyr, to a state of depend- 
ence upon the good will of her son and 
whomsoever he might marry. But she had 
not dreamed that he would marry Mollie 
Hawkins, whom, of all the girls of her ac- 
quaintance, she most thoroughly disliked. 

“Ido not think I can live happily with 
Mollie, Ned. You know I have nowhere 
else to go, and you ought to consider my 
wishes a little.” 

“Why, of course you can, if you'll be 
reasonable. You've only to turn everything 
over, just as it stands, to her, and you can 
take your seat and make yourself comfort- 
able. I'd be thankful to anybody that 
would take everything out of my hands and 
guarantee me a support, without effort on 
my part, during the remainder of my nat- 
ural life.” 

‘*You don’t know what you are talking 
about, Ned. It was never the design of 
nature that any person should live that 
way.” 

of know it wasn’t so designed for men; 
but with women it’s altogether different.” 

Mollie Hawkins, who had been an assidu- 
ous attendant upon Ned’s father during his 
long illness, appeared on the scene at. this 
juncture, as she had done for a fortnight 
past, to know if she could be of any ser- 
vice during the day. 

“T’ve just been telling mother about it, 
Moliie,” said Ned, rising. ‘Mother, allow 
me to introduce your new daughter.” 





“My new mistress!” thought Mrs. Hunt- 
line, rising to salute her, and trying hard to 
smile, through her tears. 

“Mr, Huntline is awake now, and seems 
easy,” said the nurse, entering the dining- 
room on tiptoe, and helping herself to the 
coffee with the air of a person to the manor 
born. 

‘Eat your breakfast, nurse, while we 
visit the sick chamber together,” said Mrs. 
Hantline. 

‘I will go and procure the license and 
the preacher,” said Ned. ‘‘Father is ra- 
tional now, and he may grow delirious if 
we wait longer.” 

The other sons of the family were too 
far away to be summoned to the bedside. 

The dying man greeted his prospective 
daughter with a wan smile of welcome. 

“She'll be your legacy, mother,” he 
whisnered. ‘‘Ned has the property and 
you'll have her, and may you all be happy. 
Where’s Ned?” 

‘Gone for the preacher, father. He will 
be here presently,” said Mollie, stooping to 
Kiss him upon the forehead, 

‘‘Mother,” exclaimed the dying man, 
‘I’ve provided as well as 1 could for your 
support. You'll have no more care and no 
more work during the remainder of your 
days.” 

‘‘And no liberty,” was the poor wife’s si- 
lent echo, but she made no audible reply. 

“I’m going a long road, mother, but the 
journey will soon be over. Don’t weep for 
me, We’ll meet again in the morning of a 
new existence.” 

Ned entered with the license and the 
preacher, and the dying man’s attention 
was all engrossed to his latest conscious 
moment in witnessing the ceremony that 
was to unite the young people till death or 
divorce should part them. 

“Take good care of mother, Mollie,” was 
his parting injunction. 

The death-damp gathered on his forehead, 
the death-rattle sounded in his throat, and 
all was over. 

The funeral obsequies passed off quietly, 
and Ned Huntline and his new wife re- 
turned to the old homestead to take up 
their new life, and Mrs. Huntline returned 
also to her doubly bereft existence, since 
she was now both homeless and widowed. 

The new Mrs. Huntline elbowed her 
mother-in-law from her place at the head of 
the table, where she had presided for over 
thirty years. The old Mrs, Huntline ac- 
cepted the situation meekly. She did not 
interfere with any of the new-fangled airs 


that took the place of the old-fashioned 


regulations. She ylided in and out of the 
rooms like a ghost, and grew more and 
more conscious that she was considered a 
burden as the family’s expenses increased. 

Ned Huntline did not prosper in his busi- 
ness, and, as the years rolled on, the home- 
stead was mortgaged to meet the demands 
of his creditors. Little responsibilities were 
added to the household in annual reinforce- 
ments, and the old adage, ‘‘A fool for luck 
and a poor man for children,” was amply 
verified. 

Mrs. Huntline’s legacy did not prove a 
financial success. She was compelled to 
officiate as child’s nurse even more constant- 
ly than when her own babies were growing. 
She had been a servant without wages in 
her husband’s lifetime, but she was a ser- 
vant of servants now. The Chinese cook 
would not tolerate her in the kitchen, nor 
could he prepare her food to her liking. 

The junior Mrs, Huntline grew more and 
more cold-hearted and exacting. Adver- 
sity pressed hard upon Ned, who gradually 
grew to think with his wife that his mother 
was a burden and in the way. Interest 
accrued upon the mortgage, and there was 
no money to meet the debt. Ned grew 
morose and uncivil. and when his mother, 
who had toiled beyond her strength in car- 
ing for his children, was laid low witha 
rheumatic fever, he inwardly confessed 
that her room would be more acceptable 
than her company. The anxiety and pov- 
erty and noise and discomfort preyed upon 
her spirits, and her recovery was slow. 

Mrs. Huntline was just able to sit up and 
occupy a chair at the breakfast-table on the 
tenth anniversary of her husband’s death. 
The children were noisy, the food was not 
to her liking, and the table-cloth was awry. 
She could not eat, so she leaned back in her 
chair and wept, silently. us 

‘*You have an easier time than any of us,”’ 
said Ned, petulantly, as he noticed her 
tears. ‘‘Mollie says you’ve always been a 
trial to her. Can’t you be a little more 
reasonable? It seems to me that if I hadn’t 
anything to worry about but the quality of 
my victuals, I wouldn't put on airs.” 

Mrs. Huntline was stung into open retort 
for the first time in all these years. 

“If your father had left me this home- 
stead, as the legacy that is rightfully mine, 
I should have been able to surround myself 
with every needed comfort; and I wouldn’t 
have been obliged to overdo my strength 
and catch the rheumatic fever by being a 
child’s nurse, either.” 

“T'd like to know what you’d have done 
with the homestead if you’d had it?” surlily 
answered Ned. 

“I wouldn't have mortgaged it,” was the 
tearful reply. ‘‘ Suppose I, instead of your 
father, had died, Ned,” she continued. 





“Do you think he would have been con- 
tented with his lot if I had willed his home- 
stead into other hands and left him to feel 
himself a burden in the houfe of his chil- 
dren? Do you think the legacy of a daugh- 
ter-in-law, who would have thought him 
a nuisance no matter what he did, would 
have compensated him for the loss of his 
home?” 

Ned Huntline did not reply. But his 
brow contracted, and he was thinking, 
thinking. Ten years had wrought a great 
change in him. No one would have 
thought, on the day of his marriage, that 
he would deteriorate in so short atime from 
the tidy, well-preserved young man of the 
decade gone into the seedy, careless and 
wretched-appearing fellow that he now was. 

“If the homestead had remained mine,” 
said his mother, ‘‘you would not be living 
under a mortgaged roof now, Ned; nor 
would I have been a dependent drudge dur- 
ing all these years. I don’t think I can live 
a great while—I hope I can’t—but I wish to 
impress upon you one important duty be- 
fore my change comes.” 

‘*What is it, mother?” 

‘It is this: Never wrong your wife, even 
upon your death-bed, by willing the hard- 
earned home away from her; and never 
imagine that you can make her comfortable 
in her widowhood by depriving her of 
everything else and bestowing upon her a 
daughter-in-law that she didn’t choose as 
her only legacy.” 

There was a rap at the door, and a magis- 
trate entered, bringing the looked-for but 
unwelcome news thatthe homestead had 
been sold under the hammer, and had 
barely brought enough to cove? the princi- 
pal, interest and expenses of 

‘‘We might get along wel. enough if we 
were unincumbered,” said the daughter-in- 
law; ‘‘ but I don’t see how we're to live and 
take care of the old woman.” 

And so it was settled that the ‘‘old 
woman,” whom nobody had any room for, 
should be sent to the East, by the cheapest 
style of transportation, to spend her re- 
maining days with her eldest son, whose 
wife and children she had never seen, and 
in whose home she would be compelled to 
feel herself an interloper. She never knew 
that Mrs. Huntline junior could pot fill her 
place in the household with the work of 
any servant, no matter how high the wages. 
But she died, as she had lived during all 
the days of her widowhood, a pauper upon 
the bounty of her children, when she 
should have had a competence and its ac- 
companying feeling of independence 
through all her days. 

Ned Huntline sees the injustice of it all 
now, and, though it is too iate for him to 
profit by it for his mother's interest, there 
is not a man in Sleepy Hollow that is more 
determined than he to so shape the legisla. 
tion of the future that the superannuated 
mothers of men shall not be left homeless in 
their closing years. —New Northwest. 
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HOMES OF THE POETS. 





The Boston Jerald gives pleasant sketches 
of pleasant homes, of which the following 
are extracts: 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ summer house 
iu Gloucester is a two-story brown cottage, 
with doors and windows opening out upon 
a piazza facing the sea. Upon the interior 
Miss Phelps has bestowed much of the ar- 
tistic taste which distinguistes her. The 
parlor isa long, narrow room, tinted with 
a delicate green shade, not a sea green, but 
the green our eye catches in the opal of a 
wave as the sunset lights it. Inother rooms 
of the house the same taste has directed 
that one should be rose pink, another rob- 
in’s egg blue, another delicate shades of 
buff and brown, another the native colors 
of the wood. The house is filled with the 
remembrances of those who love her, and, 
with the books and pictures that she loves 
and with the constant society and sympathy 
of friends, the lady whom you know as the 
author of ‘‘Gates Ajar” and ‘The Story of 
Avis” here draws into her quiet days and 
invalid life the courage and the calm of the 
summer sea. 

Nora Perry’s home is in Providence, in 
little Rhode Island, though she was a Mas- 
sachusetts girl, and is so much in Boston 
that many persons have an idea that her 
fixed residence is there. To reach this 
home we go up over one of the beautiful 
hills for which Providence is noted, and 
entering a quiet street, stop at last before a 
modest little house shaded by two branch- 
ing elms. But it is not tae exterior, 
it is the interior, in which we are most 
interested, for it is there that Nora 
Perry’s individuality has opportunity 
to express itself. Admitted to this 
interior we are shown into a charming 
room of which we take fascinated observa- 
tion while we wait the coming of its fair 
mistress. The heavy drapery of the win- 
dows gives the room a soft, subdued light, 
but quite sufficient to enable us to discover 
its artistic arrangements. If it is winter, a 
bright open wood fire is burning before us. 
On the walls, all about, are pictures—pic- 
tures everywhere; bits of painting, beauti- 
ful engravings, and choice specimens of 
photographic art. In a corner stands a 
wide writing table, and close bebind it a 





bookcase filled with books. This cornér 
is our lady’s work-shop, the nook where our 
sweet singer’s songs are penned. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s dwell- 
ing is one of those grand, old-fashioned 
farm-houses, built to last as long us the 
island, and when folks had plenty of tim- 
ber to put around it. It used to be a tav- 
ern, also, and it actually seems to laugh, as 
we come up toit, with memories of the jol- 
lity it has seen in days gone by. But there 
is a different air about it now. It has been 
remodeled somewhat, without and within; 


and, while there is no lack of laughter ‘ 


around it, it stands with a quiet and stately 
grace. There is.a store of joy there now, 
but it is different; as the song that steals 
out into the hushed night from the poet’s 
lattice is different from that which makes 
the rafters ring over the bowl of cider. The 
staircase is broad and quaint, and above it 
is open clear through the house, giving it 
an air of spaciousness and grandeur. Be- 
low, too, it is wide and cool, a most deli- 
cious retreat in the heat of the day, a per- 
fect temple for quiet, unspoken worship in 
the hush of evening. To the left of the 
hall is the parlor; and once within, it is 
hard to get away, there is so much to feast 
the eye, and so much to charm the mind; 
for here the family sit and make the home. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s cottage at Apple- 
door Island is perfectly plain. No bay- 
windows, balconies, or other pretty appen- 
dages; no fanciful gables, or Gothic points; 
no newness of paint: no vines, or trees. 
Only a plain, two-storied house, with dor- 
mer-windowed attic. A homely house 
built on the rock, and perched in severe re- 
lief against the sky. At the foot of the 
cottage is a small yard, inclosed by a picket 
fence. It isfull of flowers. I do not mean 
prim and decorous beds and flowers staying 
where they are put within their well-clipped 
borders. Buta yard full of flowers—full 
to the fence-top, and covering every inch of 
ground with their glad Juxuriance. Nota 
weed anywhere—quite crowded out by 
these burning, glowing, starry, gladsome 
creatures. Somehow, by reason of the 
soil and air, all flowers here have a free- 
dom of growth and brilliancy of hue not 
elsewhere found—and intense loveliness! 

———___—__¢--9—_—_—————— 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 

Reformers who are constantly contrast- 
ing existing conditions with their ideal 
state, often overlook the hopeful aspects of 
the case in hand which acontrast drawn be- 
tween the past and the present would show. 
This must occur to the thoughtful mind 
with great force on reading Trevelyan’s 
“Early History of Charles James Fox,” 
with its accompanying pictures of English 
life a century ago, All readers of Trevel- 
yan’s ‘‘Life and Letters of Macaulay” turn- 
ed eagerly to the perusal of his biographi- 
cal portraitures in the later work. The 
most striking fact of the work to most re- 
viewers seems to be the deliberate education 
in vice which Lord Holland gave his young 
son. Now-a-days vicious parents may wink 
at, or overlook, or even take a certain pride 
in the precocious development of evil pas- 
sions and ingenious gratifications of the 
lower nature in their children, but the worst 
of our public men would not dream of 
himself acting as tutor to his son in the 
downward path. For the most part, even 
very weak or wicked parents desire that 
their best qualities only shall be the herit- 
age of their descendants. But with Lord 
Holland the moving impulse was to give 
his favorite and brilliant son the earliest 
possible taste of the delights of varied sin 
which he had feasted on so long. And to 
understand a depth of depravity so much 
below our present possibilities in the same 
grade of intelligence and social standing, 
we must look at the general social condi- 
tions of wliich Lord Holland was a con- 
spicuous illustration. This Mr. Trevelyan 
has enabled us to do, by giving us a picture 
of the lives and manners of England’s 
peers in the time when ‘‘George the 3d was 
King,” before which our most vivid sins 
pale. In the matter of drunkenness, for 
instance, the lives of many of the leading 
officials of the time appear before us as one 
prolonged debauch. ‘‘Rigby,” the pay- 
master of the forces, could effectually rec- 
ommend himself to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland for his manner of conducting pacific 
diplomacies with the discontented, which 
was to drink with the person until three 
o’clock in the morning, ‘‘long before which 
time,” he says, ‘‘the company was reduced 
to a tete-a-tete, except one other drunk and 
asleep in the corner of the room.’”’ Some 
of the trusted servants of England and 
America may hold secret midnight orgies 
in this latter day, but we have certainly 
outgrown this method of conducting State 
conferences! The seals of England’s treas- 
ury were held by as great a drunkard as 
Rigby, Lord Weymouth, of whom Trevel- 
yan writes that it would have been well for 
him if he had consumed his nights exclu- 
sively in drinking, on account of his gam- 
ing propensities, which cost him ‘fortune, 
credit and honor.” Indeed, gambling and 
drinking seem to have been the only amuse- 
ments of “‘high society” which were con- 
sidered worthy of mention or enjoyment a 
century ago. The novels of the 18th cen- 
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tury show the excessive drinking, the licen- 
tiousness and the coarseness of so- 
called polite society. One is reminded 
of some of these pictures while reading 
Trevelyan’s book, which confirms in dis- 
tinct historical statement the low tide-mark 
of morality which those books revealed. 
One is specially reminded, too,'of passages 
in the letters of Hannah More, who had the 
acquaintance of so many of the rich and 
great at the English capital during the pe- 
riod in question. She relates the instance 
of the highly-connected public man who 
held a Sunday evening entertainment week- 
ly, in which the faro-bank was the chief at- 
traction. And she tells to Horace Walpole 
the fact that this man, being suddenly at 
tacked by apoplexy, holds his gambling re- 
ception as usual, with the faro-bank placed 
close to his bed’s-head. His guests, several 
hundred in number, make remarks in dif- 
ferent degrees of heartlessness, one, in ad- 
miration, expatiating on the “rare spirit” 
of their host, who ‘‘thus keeps it up, palsy 
and faro together.” Whereupon Walpole 
responds with a ghastly account of a wine- 
party held over a death-bed. - 

Nor is personal vice the only element of 
evil whose open and flagrant growth points 
a contrast between the Eighteenth and the 
Nineteenth centuries; politicai corruption 
reaches in George III. time its acme of ef- 
frontery. The dishonest living off the pub- 
lic funds, which in our day decency con- 
ceals and morality checks, was then the 
understood and proper course of action by 
which a privileged man provided for him- 
self and family. Those who augur ill for 
our country when they think of the corrup- 
tion in our political machinery are right. 
But when we think how much worse off 
England was a hundred years ago than we 
are now, and what gigantic strides she has 
since taken toward civil service reform and 
purity of judicial administration, we may 
well feel encouraged. If so much has been 
done in acentury toward curbing private 
vice and public corruption, what may we 
not accomplish in the next hundred years? 

The connection between ostentatious and 
vulgar display, between extreme private 
luxury and vice, and public abuse of politi- 
cal power, is suggestively shown in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s book. A nation in feverish 
haste to get riches, without which it cannot 
secure the only signs of power recognized 
by the average sense, will be a nation pe- 
culiarly open to temptation to business and 
political dishonor. One other point of re- 
markable advance is shown by Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s book. He pictures the great men of 
the church as little if any better than the 
great men of the secular state. Again we 
are reminded of Hannah More’s artless de- 
scription of a certain Bishop whom she has 
met at a grand party, whose talents she ad- 
mires and whom she has ‘‘also” heard from 
“reliable authority” is personally ‘ta good 
man!” She puts in this important addition 
to her description as if it marked a fact suf 
ficiently rare to be esteemed specially note- 
worthy. In our day the good character of 
achurch dignitary would be so taken for 
granted that any challenge of it would 
shock us, and any mention of it would as 
much surprise us. We may well take heart 
of grace in measuring such an advance. Not 
that we are glad we were once so bad, but 
that the mirror held up to nature does show 
some successful attempts at improvement. 
—Anna Garlin Spencer in Providence Jour- 
nal. 
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OLD AND NEW PAPERS, 





{Read at the Malden Club. 
A VERY OLD LADY. 

A small proportion of the visitors to Con- 
cord spend time to see the Concord River, 
except to look at it from various stated 
points, and one gets very little idea of the 
beauties of it unless one goes up and down, 
over and over again, in one of the small 
boats which one sees tied to the shore. 

Following the river in a boat one day 
several miles out of town toward Carlisle, 
I saw a very lonely, red, little house, stand- 
ing on a hill, and never having heard of 
such a place, I at once went ashore, deter- 
mined to explore. The road leading up- 
hill terminated at a pair of bars. These be- 
ing passed, I followed a narrow and little- 
travelled path which led to the house. A 
full-grown oak stood before the door, be- 
neath which was a cone-shaped rock, large 
enough for a small party. to picnic on; the 
group being completely surrounded by tall 
and very green grass, which waved a wel- 
come bow as I approached, as if to say in 
welcome to all strangers to this lonely home, 
“Pass on, and enter in.” These words 
were so plain to my eager understanding 
that I drew near to the broad door-stone, 
and ascended to the front door, which stood 
open. As I received no answer to my 
knock, I passed through the low, wide, 
hard-wood doorway which led into a small 
room. 

The only inhabitant of this dwelling sat 
in the middle of this room in a rocking- 
chair; so cramped and doubled by age, and 
her head so bent forward that it was with 
difficulty that she could see me, and then it 
was with a great strain for her eyes, look- 
ing upward. 





I apologized for intruding in her home, 
and at once proceeded to tell her whol 
was and how I happened to be there. 

The room in which she lived had all the 
articles of house keeping of which she had 
need. A bed, which was older than any- 
thing I had ever seen before, and was prob- 
ably the property of her parents. A mod- 
ern stove stood at one end of the room, 
which she apologized for, saying, ‘*They 
have sent it me from town since I was too 
feeble to take care of my open fire.” Three 
shelves, on which were all her dishes and 
cooking utensils. Many of them would 
have delighted the eyes of those enthusi- 
asts on ceramics who could bave seen them, 
and the hearts of those who could have 
bought them. There were also three very 
old chairs. Three large doors opened into 
the room, which, with the window-sills, 
furniture and walls, were as black as ebony 
from the smoke of years. 

The dress of this old lady was a brown 
and white even-check gingham, made with 
a skirt and waist, and a cap of the same, 
made of the remaining pieces, and put to- 
gether regardless of plaids, on her head. 

Until within two years she has always 
lived there with her sister two years young- 
er than herself, but her sister having died, 
at the age of ninety-three, she now lives 
alone. An interesting fact is told of the 
father and brother of these sisters, illust.at- 
ing the strict way in which these children 
were brought up. The brother was a gen- 
ius in astronomy and music. He boughta 
fiddle and learned to play on it; but his fa- 
ther so opposed him that he could only 
play when his father was away in the fields 
at work, At last, finding that the boy 
would not give it up his father broke the 
fiddle in pieces and burned it. His genius 
for astronomy is described as something 
wonderful for those days. He had no 
books, but made a telescope, and made such 
wonderful observations that the professors 
from Cambridge came to talk with him of- 
ten on this subject. 

The same stubborn will of the father was 
exhibited in his opposition to his daughter 
now living, in regard to her marriage. He 
forbade the young man coming to the house 
and forbade her seeing him; but, like most 
girls, then, as now, she found her own way 
tosee him. She was finally shut up fora 
long time at home, and when she got out, 
went and threw herself into the well behind 
the house, and barely escaped drowning. 
She has never married, however, and lives 
to tell the story of eighty years ago. This 
old inhabitant of old Concord had her mem- 
ory perfectly, remembered my father and 
his father and mother when they were 
young and lived there. She remembered 
things that happened in her middle life and 
knew about the questions of the present 
day. She spoke of the Summer School of 
Philosophy, and said, ‘‘Oh, dear me, well, 
folks is full of all kinds of notions now-a- 
days, it didn’t use to be so when I was 
young.” 

Iasked her if she had any visitors, and 
she replied in the same weak voice, and 
with the same childish smile, ‘I shall have 
to tell you as my father used to say when 
he got to be old and folks came to see him, 
says he, ‘I s’pose they come to see me out 
of respect or curiosity, and it makes little 
difference which to me.’” 

I asked in an inquiring way how old she 
was, supposing that all old people like to 
tell how long they have been in the world, 
but she quickly answered, ‘‘Well, I s’pose 
its in the Bible, but I’m sure I don’t know 
where that is.” 

By this it will certainly appear that wo- 
men will never be so old but they will hesi- 
tate to tell their age. Nevertheless, from 
what I can learn from those who knew her 
in her younger days she is about ninety- 
seven years old. It was seven years since 
she had been to ‘‘town,” a distance of four 
miles, and never during the ninety-seven 
years of her life, had she seen Boston. 

OSBORNE. 
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FUNERAL OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Dr. Sadler, the Unitarian clergyman who 
conducted the services at the grave of Mr. 
Lewes, made a memorial address which 
touched to tears many of his listeners. ‘“To 
those who are present,” he said, ‘‘it is given 
to think of the gentleness and delicate wo- 
manly grace and charm which were com- 
bined with ‘that breadth of culture and uni- 
versality of power which,’ as one has ex- 
pressed it, ‘have made her known to all the 
world.’ To those who are present is given 
to know the diffidence and self-distrust 
which, notwithstanding all her public fame, 
needed individual sympathy and encour- 
agement to prevent her from feeling too 
keenly how the results of her labors fell be- 
low the standard she had set before her. 
To those who are present too it may be 
given—though there is so large a number 
to whom it is not given—to understand how 
a nature may be profoundly devout and yet 
unable to accept a great deal of what is 
usually held as religious belief. No intel- 
lectual difficulties or uncertainties, no sense 
of mental incapacity to climb the heights of 
infinitude could take from her the piety of 
the affections or the beliefs which were the 
mother tongue of her soul.” 
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NEW BOOKS 
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Wide Awake for J anuary. 
BRIER. 000.0000, sogsnes eee eee codees eccecces eoee 
Babyland for January, 


(To be ready Tuesday), will have a Beautifal Colored 
Frontispiece. Price 5c. 


The Pansy for January 1. 


Will be ready next Wedneeday. Price $1 per hundred. 


Christmas Morning. 





180 Illustrations. Boards....«.++s+ssseeseeeeee $1.25 
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Child Lore. 
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Little Folks’ Reader. 
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By PANSY. 
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Cloth.. 1 





Large Print for Little Readers. 


QUATO. .cssccccececevercccceeserccessesccsseress 000 
Little Truths for Little Read- 
ers. 

(Bible Stories). .c.csececseeseveees s6 dkatbsbtaee< 40 
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Egypt. 


100 Tlustrations.... 26s ccceecececesccccteeeeess $1.50 


Young Folks’ Histories. 


Bach. .......ccccecces 0000000e cocceccececoceres $1.50 


Our National Hymn---America. 
Illustrated...... PPITTTTLT TTT eee eeeccece $2.00 


The above, with hundreds of other New Books, 
may be seen, and purchased at the lowest prices and 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK BULLETINS AND CHRIST- 
AS CARDS GIVEN AWAY AT 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Gilt sides and back, Price, $2.50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
inart, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art,Greek Art, Early Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in Italy; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angele; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Art; Amer- 
ican Art; English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood, 
A Poem. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


‘A poem which is pretty sure to attract attention 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly awoman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, orgroup of poems, all the hopes and fears 
and joys and tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful.instinct of 
humanity.’ There are eighteen poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe. 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 
Mary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning: Resignation; The Travail; My Narsling; 
The Death Angel; Consolation; The en The 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asleep; Mother 
and Child.’’—Boston Journal, 


How I Found It, North and 
South, 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us laugh heartily, it has interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and profit 
we have received from its perusal. Especially do we 
wish to convey our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 
‘tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochase away 
the blue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary’s Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

* ‘David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too pay however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

“It is the richest reading which has come to our 
table for many aday. Get it.”.—Providence Press, 








Geographical Plays, 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
JANE ANDREW3S, author of “Seven Little Sisters,”’ 
‘Each and All,” &c. Price, 15 cents each. Com- 


prising: 
1, United States. 4. Africa. 
2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 
2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
Brewster. 16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. . 





Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





Sketches of the Radical Cl ub. 


Essays, Discuseions and Poems by Emerson, Whit" 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes, Higginson, Dr. Hedge, 
Prof. Peirce, Wendell Phillips, Mrs.’ Leonowens, 
Mrs. Howe, and other distinguished authors. Edi- 
ted by Mrs. Joun T. SaneEnrt, 


Emerson’s New Essay 


on “Religion;” John Weiss on “The Immanence of 
God;” Julia Ward Howe on ‘‘Limitations;” T. W. 
Higginson on “Sappho;"’ Mary Grew on “Essen 
Ch nity;"’ Henry Jameson on ‘Marriage; O. 
W. Holmes on “Jonathan Edwards; Mrs. Leonowens 
on “Oriental Religion;" and forty other themes, dis- 
cussed by the foremost thinkers of America. 


The little book is freighted with solid and compre- 
hensible riches of thought.—Boston Herald. 


These papers, read by men whose fame is world- 
wide, teem with profound and far-reaching thought. 
—Boston Traveller. 


A brilliant, stimulating book.—Literary World. 


No one can read the body of thoughts brought to- 

ether in these pages without being stimulated and 

elped. They reprezent a free and generous intel- 
lectual life.—Christian Union. 


12mo Illustrated. Price, $2. 


Sold by all booksellers; sent, post paid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, _ ‘ 
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JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO. 


Boston. 





Heliotype Engraving. 


‘Phese beautiful pictures are exact fac simile repro- 
ductions, printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never fade. 
They are ofa uniform size (19x24 inches), and are 
mri “ the remarkably low price of FIFTY CENTS 


Pure art made accessible to all. The choicest 
peatings of ancient and modern times reproduced in 

lack and white. They are perfect reproductions of 
the finest Line engravings, many of which are inac- 
ceseible by reason of their costliness or rarity. The 
finest shadings, the most delicate lines, are preserved 
in these incomparable fac similes. Among the works 
thus perfectly duplicated are many of the celebrated 
Engravings of Toschi and Morghen, and the most 
skillful modern engravers, representing the best 
paintings of Raphael, Correggio, Guido, Bouguereau, 
Ary Scheffer, 2a Bonheur, dseer, Reynolds, 
Millais, and many other illustrious Artists, the fore- 
most of the Old Masters, and the most conspicuous 
leaders of modern French, German and English Art. 

The Heliotype Engravings are printed with ordi- 
nary Printers’ Ink, and cannot fade or deteriorate on 
exposure, 


A Selected Portfolio of beautiful and classic 
subjects can be bought for the price of a single ordi- 
nary Engraving, forming an invaluable aid in the 
study and appreciation of true Art. These pictures 
are also (and mainly) admirably adapted for hand- 
some framing, as parlor ornaments, 


Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon 
application. Any of the Heliotypes will be sold 
separately and sent post-paid to any address upon 
receipt of price. aad >] 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 


AEB A. phn RR ve 


NEW 
HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 


213 Tremont St,, Near Boylston St, 


BOOKS 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


Ten Great Religions. 
8vo., cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.50.' 


“A great body of valuable and not generally or 

easily accessible information.” —The Nation (N. Y.) 
“A book of consummate merit and surpassing in- 

terest.’’—Christian Register. 


Common Sense in Religion. 
12mo. $2.00. 


‘“‘He writes not for the learned, but for the simple, 
and there is hardly a child but might follow his 
course of thought, and take delight in his fresh and 
striking illustrations.""—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches, 


Including Goy. Andrew, Sumner, Channing, Parker 
Dr, Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and 
others. 12mo. $2.00. 

“The nineteen esays, articles, sermons, and ad 
dresses which make up this volume are marked by 
the sterling qualities, the common sense, manliness, 
earnestness and tenderness which have given Dr. 
Clarke his enviable —— in his native city and 
State.”—The Nation, New York. 














Stories and Poems 


BY 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“Tf Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is not the best livin; 
American writer of short stories, it would be difficult 
to find the name to be properly set above hers. Be- 
yond the ordinary attractive elements of construction 
or literary workmanship, she puts thought. and es- 
pecially heart, into whatever she writes.”’"—The Inde- 
pendent (New York.) 

“People may criticise Miss Phelps’s books, but 





everybody s them, and finds in them a charm 
which = are not slow to acknowledge.""—Portland 
script. 
THE GATES AJAR......cceeeeee --$1 50 
Half calf ....ccccceseseroes . 800 
MEN, WOMEN AND GHOSTS 1 50 
HEDG Ti cccceugesescescscosee 1.50 
THE SILENT PARTNER.......-..+ 1.50 
Half Calf... ccccccccccccoccccesscsscccccces 3.00 
POETIC STUDIES... -.cccccccccccccscccccscess 1.50 
Half calf..... eves rszccce eeeccccce eovcccecee 8.00 
MOrocc0.. sees se eeseeeeees coccceoce sreccess 4.00 
THE STORY OF AVIS.......-cccccscssesessees 1.80 
SEALED ORDERS AND OTHER STORIES... 1.50 





THE TROTTY BOOK. Ilustrated........ ecoe 28 
TROTTY’S WEDDIN@-TOUR AND STORY-BOOK, 
REMMOGRRORE. 0005006 ccc cocdences sesccocecsce BaD 
Ge" Two delightful books for children. 


MISS PARLOA’S BOOK. 


Household Management and 
Cookery: 


A thoroughly valuable book for inexperienced 
honsekeepers, giving, in addition to the excellent 
cooking receipts for which Miss Parloa is famous, 
admirable hints on household work, sanitary regula- 
tions, and care of the sick. Price, 75 cents. 

For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO! 
Boston. 








BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. - 

septal ihe great ates Sherwond Scie 
no, Rive- , Thur 

Thomas, and the whole snited pense je a 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best medium- Piano before the pub 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully w: = 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of th legan 
gans Xe for style, tone and inish. coumet to 
ex . ai 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas,Baud Instrume: 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or — ppm J 
ee . CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[ lished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston. 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS! 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thoro 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the ru 
and discipline of a ae school. As a bod 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 


The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the esp year it became 
give them jal 








to have some one especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is alwa: 
sony te give atvics, to — Ay ~ necessary lator 

r early missal, an render assistance 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already stered show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
co year than ever before. Some are pre 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDEN 

one or two branches, among which are Fren: 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien! 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. ‘ 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in gym 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper ‘Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all 7. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH 32=x3FTsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv. . 
lleges. 


The lectures of the seventh year b October 8. 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
preliminary examination and to furnish a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is -established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surge y a8 an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medica! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge" 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 























Having bay a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 

duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


TT ae length or three-fourths length 
r 


.00 per dozen. 
bad Cameo vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo V: te Head, $12.00 P edee vee 
CARTES DE VISITES, full peed 5 or fourths 
1 h, $5.00 per dozen, 
“ ac Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pez 
ozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
old pictures of ar description. Scemissions 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, 
or India Ink. 2—ly 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, January 29, 1881. 
Papers are forwarded =i an explicit order is re- 


the tinue and until pay- 
St of ail arrearages is made. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The Directors of the Woman's Jougnat will hold 
a meeting at their office, No. 5 Park street, February 
7, at 11 A, M., to prepare business for the Stockhold- 
ers’ Meeting. Prompt attendance is requested. 

SamveEt E. Sewa.t, President. 
C. Wipe, Clerk. 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of the Wo- 
MAN’s JouRNAL will be held at their office, No. 5 
Park street, Boston, on Monday, February 7, at 1144 
A.M. The stockholders are respectfully invited to 
attend. By order of the Directors. 

Samvue. EB. Szwat, President, 

C. Wipe, Clerk. 


STAMP FOR RECEIPT. 


’ Atthis time of the year, when renewals 
of subscriptions are coming with most wel- 
come frequency, there often comes with 
the renewal a request to send a receipt. 
This is only a trifle, but repeated by thou- 
sands it becomes onerous. We therefore 
beg each person who desires a receipt to 
send a stamp with which to return it. In 
all cases we change the date on the wrap- 

, and that is a receipt. Those who de- 
sire an additional one must pay for it. 

L. 8. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association is 
holding its first session as we go to press. 
Hence the report must be deferred till next 
week. But the fine list of speakers an- 
nounced, and the careful and ample prepa- 
ration of the committee of arrangements, 
are sure to make a valuable meeting. 

L. 8. 
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MEMORIAL SKETCHES. 

Memorial Sketches of Angelina Weld and 
Sarah Grimke are now ready and for sale at 
this office for 50 cents. They should be 
read everywhere as an example of heroism 
and of that rare courage, which, taking 
one’s life into one s hand, can dare and bear 
everything for a true principle. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





A very interesting and successful hearing 
took place at the Green Room in the State 
House, last Thursday morning. Addresses 
were made by H. B. Blackwell, Wendell 
Phillips, Mary F. Eastman and Lucy Stone. 
The following letter from Ex Governor 
Talbot was read to the committee. 


Hore. Brunswick, Boston, Jan. 26, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone:—I have your favor 

and regret that I cannot comply with your 
request to address the committee, for I must 
be in Greenfield to morrow. I have seen no 
occasion to change the opinion, officially 
expressed, in favor of giving the people a 
chance to vote upon the question of Suf 
frage for women. It seems especially im- 
portant that women should at this time be 
given a vote in municipal affairs and I hope 
the legislature will look with favor upon 
the application now pending. 

Yours truly, Tuomas TALBOT. 





PAUPER SULDIERS AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


Both branches of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature have passed upon, and reported in 
favor of an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution tv prevent the disfranchisement of 
pauper soldiers and sailors. 

This amendment was recommended very 
heartily by Governor Long in his message, 
and has received prompt and proper action 
by the Legislature. It will now goto the 
men of the State to be voted on, and will no 
doubt be adopted. 

Governor Long also recommended an 
amendment tothe State Constitution to pre- 


* vent the disfranchisementof women. This 


class of course includes the mothers of the 
soldiers and sailors in whose interest the 
Legislature has acted so promptly. If the 
service the soldier renders to his country 
is of such value that even when he becomes 
a pauper, he is saved from the stigma and 
the shame which disfranchisement involves 
and implies, should not the service of the 
mothers who rear the soldiers, entitle them 
to like consideration? 

Mothers give to this high duty, not the 
fleeting hours of one battle. ora war of a 
few years. All the best years of their lives 
are devoted to the hourly care of their chil- 
dren. Day and night, like sentinels, the 
great army of mothers, unrelieved, stand 
guard for their little ones. They teach 
their feet to walk, and their lips to speak. 
They supply their daily wants. They teach 
them the love of truth, of honor, of justice, 
and the love of country also. At the coun- 
try’s call the sons volunteer for the battle- 
field, and as readily the daughters volunteer 
to heal the wounds the battle makes, Should 
not these mothers and daughters be en- 
franchised as well as sons and brothers? 
Should not the Massachusetts Legislature 
heed the recommendation of Governor 
Long for an amendment to prevent the dis- 
franchisement of women, as promptly as 
they have that to prevent pauper soldiers 
and sailors from being disfranchised? If 
not, why not? L. 8, 





MUSIC AND MENDING. 

In another column the query is made, 
“‘What is the matter,” that girls and wo- 
men will do ‘‘music and spatter-work,” and 
won’t do mending and darning, etc.? One 
reason that lies uppermost is that women 
who sat faithfully and patiently by the 
mending basket for centuries had neither 
honor nor profit by it. While the law gave 
them food and clothes, the world of men, 
and women too, held this work and all 
work of women as of little worth, because 
it had no money value. Women who per- 
formed these very necessary labors had to 
ask for ten or twenty cents, or any needed 
sum. They never had any money of their 
own. The young women see this does not 
pay. Then, too, the mender and darner 
get no social recognition. The musical wo- 
man does. What is more natural than that 
young women should reason, ‘‘If I must in 
any case lead a life of poverty, let me at 
least not starve socially,” and then devote 
herself to her piano? 

This, as said above, is only a surface rea- 
son. Below, lie the sources of all the bit- 
ter and uvwelcome results which poison and 
murder the lives of men and woman, and 
which must continue to poison and murder 
until equal human rights are established ir- 
respective of sex. When the world has 
had time to outgrow the effect of the long 
years of subjugation of women, no woman 
will be found to scorn the idea of her full 
citizenship. The saddest result of bondage 
appears when the desire to be free is lost. 
Meantime, let the pain from buttons off and 
stockings not mended teach the proper val- 
ue to be attached to these homely associa- 
tions. L. 8. 
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CONVICTS VS. WOMEN IN NEW JERSEY.° 
The lawmakers of New Jersey propose to 
restore his legal right to vote, to a thief 
who has forfeited it by serving a term in 
the State Prison. The telegraph informs 
us: 
TRENTON, N. J., January 19. 

In the Senate to-day a bill was introduced 
to restore to his former rights and privileges 
as a citizen of New Jersey, Joseph B. Cor- 
nish, convicted of conspiracy to defraud in 
Warren county, and who has served a term 
in the State prison. 

This action of the Legislature affords the 
women of New Jersey an excellent oppor 
tunity to demand from their lawmakers 
this winter, a restoration of the Suffrage 
which the women of that State enjoyed 
from 1776 to 1807, and of which they were 
unconstitutionally deprived by act of Leg- 
islature. The women and free colored men 
were excluded by statute at one and the 
same time. The colored men have been 
restored to their ancient political rights by 
the Fifteenth Amendment. But the wo- 
men remain disfranchised. Is it not time 
that some new revival of the sentiment of 
justice and freedom should restore them 
also to the full rights of citizenship? The 
men of New Jersey should be ashamed to 
enfranchise State prison convicts and dis- 
franchise all honest women. 

Even convicted criminals of the male sex 
have political rights which men feel bound 
to respect. New Jersey is not especially 
distinguished for her love of liberty, but 
when it comes to disfranchising her white 
male citizens she recoils. This man, who 
entered into a conspiracy is to be author- 
ized to govern and tax the honest women of 
New Jersey and of the Union. Why so? 
Willa rogue make politics more honest? 
Will a conspirator improve the methods of 
legislation? Not atall. Noone has any 
such expectation. But the deep-rooted 
principle that every man has a right to help 
make the laws he is required to obey, over- 
rides all considerations of mere political 
expediency, and welcomes even the thief as 
a voter. 

But when Josephine B. Cornish leaves 
the jail or penitentiary, she is shunned by 
honest men and women; the finger of scorn 
is pointed at her, and she becomes an out- 
cast without hope of redemption. No ef- 
fort is made to restore her to virtue and 
self-respect. No legislator introduces a bill 
to relieve her from her legal or social disa- 
bilities. 

When will women open theireyes to the 
degradation of their political position? 
When will they observe the different treat- 
ment the laws inflict upon men and wo- 
men, and draw the inevitable inference? 
Massachusetts classes her best and noblest 
women with minors, idiots and paupers. 
Massachusetts places her daughters below 
the level of the naturalized foreigner. Worse 
than that, Massachusetts makes them the 
political inferiors of released pickpockets, 
pardoned rebels. Thousands of Massachu- 
setts women have been asking, for ten years 
past, to be placed on a footing of equality 
by striking out the word male from her 
election laws, and ten successive Legislatures 
have granted them “‘leave to withdraw.” 

fi H. B. B, 


MOTHERS AT SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 





The School Suffrage law of New York, 
like that of Massachusetts, has proved to 
be defective in form and troublesome in its 
application. But, unlike the Massachusetts 
law, the New York law made it doubtful 





what classes of women could vote. 

In Harper’s Weekly, Geo. Wm. Curtis 
says: 

Mr. Gilmour, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in New York, has dexterous- 
ly evaded the question of the right of wo- 
men to vote at school elections. Several 
hundred women did vote at the school meet* 
ings in October, and several women were 
elected trustees. As Mr. Gilmour had 
stated in a public letter that very few of 
the mothers were entitled by the law to 
vote, it became an intcresting question 
whether he would recognize trustees elected 
by such questionable voters as the mothers 
of the school children. 

The superintendent wisely waives the 
decision. Recognizing the difference of 
opinion as to the legal’ qualification of 
school voters, he says that he shall hold all 
the elections, includ.ng those of the wo- 
men trustees, to be binding, until there 
shall be a judicial decision, or an explana- 
tory amendment by the Legislature. 

hose who have held the broader inter- 
pretation, and have insisted that the law 
admitted the general voting of women at 
the school meetings, reg this declara- 
tion by the superintendent as a practical 
settlement of the question. The friends of 
the broader view desire that no appeal 
shall be made either to the courts or the 
ape ys but prefer to leave the respon- 
ibility of invoking a judicial decision to 
the een of a free School Suffrage. It 
is understood that the determined friends 
of the widest application of the new law 
were prepared to contest the position of 
the superintendent, and with the precedent 
of this year, and the withdrawal of the su- 
perintendent’s opposition, a large vote of 
mothers may be expected at the school 
meetings of next year. 

Governor Cornell in his message has rec- 
ommended that the ‘‘confusion” which now 
‘exists in regard to the qualifications of 
voters at school meetings shall be remedied 
by the enactment of a comprehensive act 
defining the rights of all participants in 
school matters.” 

The recommendation of Governor Cor- 
nell will no doubt be heeded. It is hardly 
conceivable that the mothers of the child- 
ren will be the class of women excluded 
from the exercise of School Suffrage. 

L. 8. 
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GOVERNOR LITTLEFIELD AND SUFFRAGE. 

Governor Littlefield of Rhode Island is 
the fifth governor who, in his message has 
this year made a friendly recognition of the 
rights of women. He recommends Suffrage 
on the school question. The qustion is al- 
ready up in the Legislature. The Senate 
concurred on the House resolution creating 
a joint special committee on Woman School 
Suffrage, and created a special committee 
of the Senate on general Woman Suffrage 
memorials. The Rhode Island Society can 
now have hope of securing some advance 
at least to crown their many years of faith- 
ful work. 

Governor Long of Massachusetts, Gov- 
ernor Cornel! of New York, Governor Por- 
ter of Indiana, Governor Ferkins of Cali- 
fornia and Governor Littlefield of Rhode 
Island have each ‘“‘lent a hand” to secure 
equal rights for women. L. 8. 

———_—__ > 

THE NATIONAL SUFFKAGE ASSOCIATION. 
The first session of the National Associa- 

tion as mentioned last week was a memorial 

serviceto Lucretia Mott. This was pleasant- 
ly supplemented at the Riggs House after 
the meeting, by a reception, at which Dr. 

Patton of Howard University was presented 

with a portrait of Mrs, Mott, for the Uni- 

versity. 

The presentation speeches were made by 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, and in 
acknowledging the beautiful gift Dr. Patton 
made ashort but highly touching and elo- 
quent speech. The following letter was 
also read in connection with the presenta- 
tion: 

‘To the President of the Woman’s National 
Suffrage Association, Hlizabeth Cady 
Stanton: 

Dear Mapam: I want to do something 
to show my gratitude for the beautiful floral 
tribute of the colored people of the District 
to the memory of my dear mother. Will 
you, therefore, present in my name and the 
name of Mrs. Mott’s children, the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Mott which was on the stage 
at our convention to the institution that ad- 
mits within its doors any and all, without 
regard to color, sex, or previous condition 
—the Howard University, which I know 
includes also all nationalities. To such an 
institution it seems that this picture should 
be presented. 

‘*With sincere regret that I cannot be pre- 
sent at the reception this evening, I am 
gratefully yours, 








Epwarp M. Davis.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies an 
informal meeting was held, and a cordial 
vote of thanks extended to the host for the 
many courtesies extended to the association. 

The special effort of the national meeting 
in Washington, was to procure a standing 
committee in the Senate, on Suffrage. As 
reported in the daily papers, it resulted as 
follows: 

On motion of Mr. McDonald (dem.) of 
Indiana his resolution of the last session for 
a standing committee on the rights of wo- 
men citizens, was taken up. Mr. McDon- 
ald advocated the proposition as one afford- 
ing a medium through which this class of 





applicants for legislation could have their 
rights heard before the country. 

Mr. Conkling (Rep.) of New York sug- 
gested that the committee be made a special 
one, so that the benefit to the movement in 
behalf of Woman’s Rights might result 
speedily in something practical. [Applause 
in the ladies’ gallery. } 

Mr. McDonald insisted on a permanent 
committee as the subject was a continuing 
one. As long as the human family lasted 
on the floor of the Senate the Rights of 
Women would demand consideration, 

Mr. Davis moved to refer to the commit- 
tee on rules. Agreed to—yeas 26, nays 23. 

Yeas—Messrs. Beck, Booth, Brown, 
Coke, Davis, (W. Va.) Eaton, Edmunds, 
Farley, Garland, Goome, Hill (Ga.), Harris, 
Ingalls, Kerman, Lamar, Morgan, Morrill, 
Pendleton, Platt, Pugh, Ransom, Sauls- 
bury, Slatter, Vance, Vest, and Withers— 
26. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Blair, Burnside, 
Butler, Call, Cameron (Pa.), Cameron 
(Wis.), Conkling, Dawes, Ferry, Hoar, 
Johnston, Jonas, Kellogg, Logan, McDon- 
ald, McMillan, McPherson, Rollins, Saund- 
ers, Teller, Williams, and Windom—23. 

So the question went out of sight for this 
session. But Senator McDonald was right 
when he said it was tocome up as long as 
the human family lasted. 

The convention at its different sessions 
seem to have been well attended, and able 
speeches made. L. 8. 
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ONE CONVEKT. 





A gentleman from Portland, Oregon, 
writes to the New Northwest: 


I was in Michigan in 1874, when a new 
Constitution was submitted to a vote of the 
men of that State, Attached to that Con- 
stitution was a clause for granting the right 
of Suffrage to women. I was at that time 
foolish enough to imagine that I was per- 
forming a sacred duty by going early to the 
polls and planting the first vote squarely 
against that Woman Suffrage clause. There 
were forty thousand mea in Michigan that 
year, thank God, who were wiser than I 
was. Andlalso now thank God that our 
Oregon Legislature, at its last session, had 
the manliness to submit a Woman Suffrage 
resolution for the future consideration of 
our perre. The nuble women who have 
stood so firmly for the right and for liberty 
are to have their reward. And yet, I know 
the contest will be sharp, and it will require 
much hard work to gain the victory. But 
I firmly believe Woman Suffrage will pre- 
vail. If 1 live to vote on the question, you 
may rest assured that I will redeem myself, 
and blot out my Michigan record by casting 
a ballot this time squarely for the Suffrage 
for women. I hope every lover of right 
will investigate this question before he 
votes. I now know that no well-meaning 
person can oppose it unless he is ignorant 
of its merits. 


This frank avowal of an entire change of 
view, it isto be hoped, represents a large 
class which will be found on the side of 
equal rights for women, wherever the vote 
comes on the question. L. 8. 
emo -- —-— 


TEMPERANCE BALLOT IN MINNESOTA. 


The devoted temperance workers who 
have so greatly moved the public mind see 
more and more clearly the need of the bal- 
lot to supplement and finally carry their 
temperance measures. The Advance says: 


A strong movement is under way in Min- 
nesota to give women the right of self-de- 
fense against the liquor traffic. Started by 
the Minnesota. Temperance Union, it is by 
no means confined to them. Petitions are 
being circulated in all parts of the State, 
asking the Legislature to submit to the peo- 
ple of Minnesota an amendment to the State 
Constitution, providing that women over 
twenty-one years of age may exercise the 
right of Suffrage on all questions pertaining 
to the traffic in intoxicating liquors. This 
movement has the unanimous indorsement 
of the ministers at Minneapolis, of the 
leading pastors at St. Paul, of Bishop Foss, 
of the Methodist church, and also of Bishop 
Whipple, of the Episcopal church. 


The Minneapolis Tribune says of this 
movement: 


It ‘could not have had more creditable 
or influential backing. ‘The amendment,” 
it adds, ‘‘is one eminently fit to be submit- 
tedandadopted. It proposes no innovation, 
for Minnesota has already committed her- 
self to the principle that women should 
have the right to vote on some question 
affecting home and offspring. It proposes 
no assault upon anybody’s rights; it simply 
proposes to embody in the Constitution, and 
give practical application to, the obvious 
rule of fair-play, and those citizens who are 
first and most disastrously affected by any 
defect of existing laws shall have a voice in 
determining whether and how and to what 
extent those laws shall be amended.” 

Every step gained prepares the way for 
another. The Minneapolis TZribune, the 
principle is conceded when School Suffrage 
is granted. L. 8. 
ee 

SUFFRAGE IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

The Englishwomen’s Suffrage Journal re- 
ports the final action of the Manx Legisla- 
ture on the Suffrage question, and shows 
the gain made as follows:— 

The House of Keys have had a struggle 
for the woman’s franchise, and have come 
off only partly successful. The Council 
(the other branch of the Manx Legislature), 
among whom there was a difference of 
opinion, agreed to give the franchise to all 
male and female owners of real estate of 
£4 annual value. They refused it to female 
occupiers and lodgers. 











On this being brought before the Keys, 
they gave up the lodger franchise for wo- 
men; its effect inthe Island is so trifling 
that they held it to be of little consequence 
as regards either men or women, but they 
adhered to the franchise for thé woman oc- 
cupier. The bill thus altered was forward- 
ed to the Council, and was again returned 
to the Keys with a message that the Council 
refused to agree. The Keys then proposed 
& compromise, raising the qualification for 
women occupiers to £20 a year. This again 
was refused, and the Keys were informed 
that the Council would reject the bill if 
they stood out. 

A conference then took place, and the 
Keys came to the conclusion that it was ad- 
visable to get the concession to women own- 
ers secured, as thereby the principle of Wo- 
man Suffrage was conceded. They there- 
fore agreed to the bill, but they forwarded 
& protest, and passed a resolution that they 
agreed to the proposal simply to secure the 
partial concession, rather than lose the 
whole; and that their opinion as to the 
equal rights of males and females remained 
unaltered. This was passed unanimously. 

The grounds of their concession being re- 
ported to the Council, the Governor said 
they could not allow the Keys to have the 
monopoly of sympathy with the ladies in 
the matter, and that they were influenced in 
their decision by the fact that they had to 
get the royal assent. If they went too 

ar, they might get a refusal of the whole. 
If, when the bill bad been secured, the 
Keys should move to extend it, the Council 
would feel more at liberty to entertain the 
proposal, especially after the experience of 
a general election under it. 

__The act, as 7 by the Keys and Coun- 
cil, was signed by the Governor, Keys, and 
Council, on December 21, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Queen in Council for the roy- 
al assent at an early period. 

The act, after having received the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty, will be immediately 
proclaimed on the Tynwald Hill. This is 
the last stage in the progress of a measure 
into a law. Until an act, after receiving 
the royal assent, has been openly pro- 
claimed in the face of the people it has no 
legal force. 

he new election act is to come into oper- 
ation immediately. The election for the 
House of Keys takes place under a septen- 
nial act, and the present House expires in 
March next. If the electoral act now 
adopted by the Insular Legislature should 
not become law before March, the election 
for the new House of Keys would have to 
take place on the old restricted franchise; 
and evenif they should pass a new elec- 
toral bill during their first session, the re- 
form could not take practical effect, except 
as to bye elections, until the next election 
of the Keys in 1888. These considerations, 
no doubt, greatly influenced the action of 
the Keys in deciding not to risk the loss of 
the measure. 

The ELnglishwomen's Journal copies from 
the Isle of Man Zimes the full report of the 
legislative discussion. It is as rich as simi- 
lar discussions are here, and shows the old 
time and always desire and design to keep 
power in the hands of men over women. 

L. 8. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—Mrs. Hayes, with 
guests, attended the opening services of the 
Suffrage convention in this city, in memory 
of Lucretia Mott. A vast and noble look- 
ing audience filled every cranny of Lincoln 
Hall that morning. The benign likeness of 
Mrs. Mott, in the centre of the platform, 
was wreathed with evergreen instead of 
being draped with black. A beautiful eper- 
gne of choice flowers and a harp of roses 
were presented by Dr. Purvis and Fred 
Douglass on behalf of colored citizens. A 
dirge was sung bya portion of St. Augus- 
tine’s choir. The choir of this church 
(colored Catholic) is one of the finest in the 
city: many of the diplomats attend there. 
A delegation of the ‘‘Myrtle Miner” school 
also attended the memorial services. Mrs 
Stanton’s eulogy was exhaustive and inter- 
esting. I think some of the audience would 
have liked a somewhat larger statement of 
the religious motives which moulded Mrs. 
Mott’s beautiful life. No statement so ap- 
palled me with its magnitude as this:— 
While engaged in various extra moral re- 
forms, and philosophical researches; and 
entertaining all sorts of strangers, thinkers 
and philanthropists, fugitive slaves, and 
sons and daughters of earls, she found time 
also to be an affectionate wife and friend, 
‘to arrange her domestic affairs with the 
most rigid economy, cleanliness and order, 
to have endless patience with children and 
servants.” Has she left her secret with any 
one, do you know? Miss Anthony and 
Frederick Douglas were too much overcome 
to be able to speak in their turn. Mr. E. 
M. Davis, son-in-law of Mrs. Mott, gave a 
few sorrowful, affectionate reminiscences. 
Dr. Purvis, May Wright Sewall, and Phoebe 
Couzens followed. Then the audience were 
invited to join in Mrs. Mott’s favorite 
hymn: ‘‘Nearer,my God,to Thee.” The 
audience stood and the hymn rose solemnly 
and sweetly, mingled with sobs... . “At 
subsequent sessions Governors who have 
recognized women citizens in their late in- 
augurals were gratefully mentioned: also 
Mr. Dudley who has offered a bill in the 
Maine Legislature to enfranchise all citizens 
without regard to sex. 

Frederick Douglass made a logical and 
pointed argument for fhe enfranchisement 
of women. He referred feelirgly to the 
part which the women of Engiand and of 
the North had taken in the freeing of his 
race, and said “I hope to see these women 
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enfranchised before I die.” He referred to 
the long lives of reformers, the great age at 
which died the Tappan brothers, Gerrit 
Smith, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, ‘‘and now Lu- 
cretia Mott at 87! Come up here if you 
want to live,” he cried sonorously. Much 
comment was made on the effect of non- 
voting upon the men of the District of Col- 
umbia. To a question, Mr. Douglass re- 
plied: ‘The opinion of District men has 
no more weight witl lawyers than if we 
were so many women in mustaches, because 
we have no vote.” Sracy. 
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A TALK WITH MAINE WOMEN BY A 
MAINE WOMAN. 

Early impressions are strong and lasting. 
Mothers do not sufficiently appreciate this 
fact. Inthe little, romping, bright-eyed, 
question-asking girl who follows mother in 
and out all day long, there is the germ of a 
glorious woman. The home-life and home- 
teachings, the daily prayers and hymns, the 
words of reproof and commendation, the 
looks and smiles and tears, all do their part 
surely and steadily in forming these tender 
natures. The tendency of the little stories 
and poems told by mamma, in hours of 
leisure, to. quiet the little one, will have 
more influence on the future life than the 
longest and most elaborate essay filled with 
earnest teachings. 

Woman has given her from Him who 
fashioned her purposely for the training of 
sons and daughters, a subtle sense of wo- 
man’s feelings, and of woman’s needs, 
which man can never know; and, although 
he may endeavor to estimate her fairly, al- 
though he may plan elaborately for her 
training, and may allow her what he con- 
siders the broadest field for the cultivation 
and display of her talents, yet the keen 
sense—God-given at her creation—of a truly 
womanly woman, can detect instantly that 
she is viewed from a wrong stand-point; 
and, although she may praise the manliness 
which defends her, and which strives to 
aid her in gaining higher ground, yet sho 
resents, almost by intuition, the wrong es- 
timate he has unwittingly made of her 
powers. 

Thus a child who is to become ‘‘a noble 
woman nobly planne i” should, from infan- 
cy, be under the direct control of a thor- 
oughly womanly friend and adviser. If 
such an one be that best of earthly friends, 
a mother, then is the future of that child 
as easily foretold as the coming of the 
morning light. Mother is to us another 
name for teacher; yet as we look about us, 
especially at the mothers whose lives are 
being spent in our agricultural districts, and 
see them more solicitous to minister to the 
body by providing dainty food and grace- 
ful raiment for the little ones clustered 
about them, than in feeding the mind, and 
robing it in imperishable garments which 
shall clothe the soul in white robes after 
this brief life is done, we feel that our wo- 
men are denying their birth-right. 

Men and women were made for activity, 
for business, for enterprise, and for some- 
thing besides dressing, and eating, and 
sleeping. They were made, too, free and 
equal, and it is only custom that has given 
to Woman a lower place, or more properly 
speaking, a narrower sphere than that ac- 
corded to her brother man. God has given 
her individual tastes and capabilities, as he 
hastoman. Why, then, should she stifle 
these aspirations and inclinations for labor 
in some particular direction, or, at best, 
why should she be obliged to mix tbat 
chosen work so thoroughly with others so 
distasteful that ofttimes life proves to her 
but a bitter draught? 

The authoress of Jane Eyre is said to 
have declared that she would not cook for 
a living, were she to be reduced to beggary. 
Sweeping, cleaning, scrubbing floors, the 
gifted Charlotte Bronté could accept as her 
work, if necessity called; but cook she 
could not and would not. 

All women have not the moral courage 
of this noble lady; and it is to-day the ex- 
ception and not the rule that our women of 
Maine work in fields of labor suited to 
their mental and physical capacities; of 
those who do this there are few whose work 
is not mixed up with some occupation as 
thoroughly distasteful as was cooking to 
Charlotte Bronté. 

When our sons come home after their 
four years of college life, almost the first 
question that greets them is, ‘‘Well now, 
you are ready for your life work. What is 
it to be?” Immediately every friend and 
acauaintance begins to measure the young 
men, to learn what profession is best suited 
to them. 

How different with our daughters! Af- 
ter their school-life is done, they are ex- 
pected to stay at home, dabble a little with 
fancy-work, study a little, and serve a gen- 
eral apprenticeship in doing housework, 
while they are waiting. Waiting for what? 
To get married, and keep house for them- 
selves? What else can we think of persons 
who spend precious time as we see hun- 
dreds doing? 

No man is aman who does not do a man’s 
work; and no woman, be she married or 
single, isa woman who does not doa wo- 
man’s work. To be a woman, requires 
prudence and exertion. It requires em- 





ployment to develop men. It requires em- 
ployment to develop women. 

It is no kindness toa woman to put her 
intoa place which she is unable to fill. 
Every poor bc ok written by a woman hurts 
her whole sisterhood. Every poor speech 
injures her cause. Every poor picture 
painted acts as a direct influence against 
her. Every poor housekeeper makes not 
only her own family uncomfortable, but 
sets an example of unthrift and untidiness 
before her neighbors. To excel in any par- 
ticular calling we must be educated in that 
calling. If aman is to become a professor 
of languages in one of our universities, it 
would be considered exceedingly injudi- 
cious to oblige him to serve a three or four 
years’ appenticeship in a joiner’s shop, or in 
doing general housework. Thus should it 
be with Woman. Give her a good, solid ed 
ucation, acollege education if it be practi- 
cable, and then let her work her way at 
what she will. 

If it be wrong to shut her up, like a hot- 
house plant, in the parlor, then is it thrice 
sinful to shut up a gifted woman, with 
heart and soul longing for a more congenial 
atmosphere, in the kitchen. If she prefer 
the kitchen, if her hand is cunning in pre- 
paring dainties for the table, if her ambi- 
tion is be a good housewife, her love of 
home and home-duties is strong and sweet, 
then thrice blessed is she if she can be edu- 
cated in such a manner that she shall shine 
as a bright ornament of her chosen sphere. 

If she has a good voice for public speak- 
ing, and a ready tongue and active brain, 
with the desire to go forth as the herald of 
salvation, or as a reformer and encourager 
of her kind, then let her receive the training 
that will make her one of the powers in the 
land, either in the pulpit or in the lecture 
room. 

If she has within her an artist soul, and 
a brain full of beautiful conceptions which 
she only needs skill and training to form 
into living pictures glowing with purity 
and power, I charge you, mother, by the 
love you bear your daughter, give her the 
education that will fit her to paint in such a 
way that the world may be made purer and 
truer because you had the foresight to rear 
your child for the place God designed her 
to fill. 

Does she show signs that in the near fu- 
ture she will be able to wield ‘‘the pen of 
the ready writer?” God help you so to 
train her that she may enter into the great 
field of literature as a penner of words that 
burn, and turn, as with a mighty hand, the 
hearts of men from darknéss into light, and 
from the path of evil to that great highway 
cast up for the ransomed. 

I would have every avenue of labor open 
to women; I would have our daughters so 
educated that they shall go forth as minis- 
tering angels, powers for good through our 
land. 

There isan antipathy to labor among a 
large class of women. Women, as well as 
men, seek to avoid responsibility as well as 
care. Useful employments are looked upon 
as a hard necessity by many, and to be 
avoided if possible. But earnest, constant, 
responsible employment is the only sure 
stepping-stone to mental and moral excel- 
lence, to usefulness, and to the highest hap- 
piness. 

Do not think that I depreciate delicacy 
and true ladyhood. I love my sex. I love 
the purity, the truth, and the refinement 
that are so precious. It is to elevate my 
kind that ' am moved to speak these words 
that have such a depth of meaning to me. 
God grant that they may come home to the 
hearts of my sisters of Maine with the same 
power that they have filled my own! 

God grant that they may move mothers 
to guide aright their daughters, that they 
may move daughters to act for themselves, 
that they may become strong, brave, use- 
ful and accomplished women,—an honor 
to our State, and angels of mercy to our 
nation. E. H. CHase. 
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MUSICAL. 


The second of Mr. Otto Benedix’s Piano 
recitals was given on Tuesday afternoon in 
Wesleyan Hall. The eminent pianist comes 
to us with such royal endorsement, that we 
were somewhat prepared for concerts ex- 
hibiting great talent, studious versatility, 
and interpretations of grandeur and poetic 
sublimity, nevertheless, we were much sur- 
prised by his intense brilliancy and refine- 
ment of touch, and the accurate anticipa 
tion of each composer’s theme, with their 
melodic expressions and dramatic value. 
The remarkable contrasts make the recitals 
very interesting. Beethoven, Grieg, Heller, 
Liszt, Schumann, Masykowski, Saint Sens 
Chopin, Raff, Mendelssohn, all contribute 
to the Danish artist’s great success, Mr. Ben- 
edix has the assistance of Mrs. L. Y. Ipsen, 
mezzo-soprano, and Gustav Dannreuther, 
the violinist. The third recital will be given 
February 8. 


MRS. HARRIET HANSON. 

Mrs. Harriet Hanson died in Malden, of 
paralysis, Friday, January 21, aged eighty- 
five years, ten months andtwo days. This 
venerable lady was the daughter of Seth 
Ingersoll Brown, a non-commissioned Cap- 
tain of Minute Men under Gen. Joseph 





Warren at Bunker Hill. She married in 
1822 William Hanson, of Milton, N. H., 
whom she survived fifty years. She was 
resolute and liberal minded and of a singu- 
larly unselfish disposition. In her youth 
she espoused the new doctrine of Universal- 
ism, wasa member of Rev. Paal Dean’s 
choir, who performed the marriage ceremo- 
ny between herself and husband. She was 
a strong advocate of Woman Suffrage, and 
was registered as a voter at the last election 
for school committee in Malden. She was 
the mother-inlaw of W. 8. Robinson 
(‘‘Warrington”), who often spoke of her as 
being ‘‘good enough to redeem the sins of 
a whole generation of mothers-in-law.” 
Mrs. Hanson was the mother of our co- 
worker, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, and grand- 
mother of Harriette R. Shattuck. tL. s. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Collamore, of Pembroke, has been 
chosen clerk of the Woman Suffrage com- 
mittee. 


Geo. H. Ellis will bring out, Feb. 10, a 
book called “The Duties of Women” by 
Francis Power Cobbe. 


The article entitled ‘‘A New Industry,” 
in !ast week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL, should 
have been credited to the Boston Traveller. 

The House of Keys in the Isle of Man, 
have voted five to one to give the full Suf- 
frage to women householders as well as to 
men. ‘ 








A retiring fund for Harvard’s professors 
has now been fairly started. Twenty-one 
thousand dollars have already been con- 
tributed. 


A few days ago the Grand Canyon Coal 
company struck oil at a depth of 1445 feet, 
near Canyon City, Colorado, and the well is 
now yielding five to eight barrels per day. 


The Common Council of Troy, New 
York, last evening unanimously invited the 
Woman Suffrage State Committee to hold 
their next State convention in the Trojan 
city hall. 


The most original Christmas cards in the 
English collection are said to be the fairy- 
land ones of Miss Elizabeth Thompson (Mrs. 
Butler), the painter of the famous military 
pictures. 


Dr. Schliemann, greatly to the delight of 
the savants of Germany, has presented his 
collection of Trojan antiquities to the Em- 
peror of Germany, to be placed in the mu- 
seum at Berlin. 

Wendell Phillips drew a great crowd to 
Tremont Temple this week to hear his re- 
ply to Chancellor Crosby on the temperance 
question, and again in Dr. Miner’s church 
on the Irish question. 

We have received from the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, cir- 
culars of information,—No. 4, rural school 
architecture, with illustrations; also No. 5, 
English rural schools. 

A pleasant memento of Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott is possessed by each of her grand- 
children. Mrs. Mott had a small silver 
pitcher which had been an heirloom in the 
family, and of this she had a duplicate 
made for each grandchild. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, now at Man- 
darin, on the St. John’s River, Florida, says 
the hard frost of the night and morning of 
December 30 has caused a loss of all her 
oranges,—about 100,000 in number. The 
fruit dropped and ties in heaps on the 
ground. 


Rev. 8 W. Bush is giving valuable 
courses of lectures in Needham, the subject 
of the last was ‘‘Mary Ware and Margaret 
Fuller as representing some of the Protes 
tant Ideals of Womanhvod,” and also be- 
fore the Young Men's Christian Union in 
this city, on historical subjects. 


To make shoe pegs enough for American 
use there are consumed annually 100,000 
cords of timber, and to make lucifer 
matches, 300,000 cubic feet of the best pine 
timber are required every year. Lasts and 
boot-trees take 500,000 cords of birch, 
beech and maple, and the handles of tools 
500,000 more. 

The Moral Education Association has 
held two out-of-town meetings this January 
at Neponset, at the residence of Mrs. Charles 
Codman, and at Harrison Square, at the 
house of Miss M. E. Noyes. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells spoke on both occasions, and 
the discussions were unusually interesting. 


New York in the year 1840 received only 
45,000 quarts of milk daily. In 1850 the 
city received by rail alone an average of 
91,413 quarts daily, which was regarded as 
about two-thirds of the entire supply. In 
1860 the estimated receipts were 200,000 
quarts daily; 1n 1870, 300,000 quarts daily, 
and for 1880 over 500,000 quarts daily. 

Mr. Moses King, the industrious editor 
and publisher of Zhe Harvard Register, has 
changed the form of the publication, and it 
appears for January in a shape which 
adapts it for reading and preservation with- 
out impairing its value. Asacollege ma- 
guzine it is creditable to the college, and its 
success is assured. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indiana, presi- 


dent of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, has received from a distinguished 
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lawyer of that State an argument sustain- 
ing the right of the States to grant presi- 
dental Suffrage for women. It was sent in 
reply to Mrs. Thomas. The Suffragists of 
that State are moving for presidential Suf- 
frage. 

The keeper of the prison at West Ches- 
ter, Pa., after his re-election to serve the 
present year, asked the Board to reduce his 
salary $200 perannum. He gave as a rea- 
son for this novel request the fact that his 
duties had been greatly lightened, through 
the operation of the tramp act in diminish- 
ing the number of commitments to the jail. 


A number of men interested in the reform 
of the present divorce laws met at Boston 
yesterday and organized the new England 
divorce reform league, Gov. Long, Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, Theodore Woolsey of 
Yale college, President Chamberlain of 
Bowdoin, Judge Jeremiah Smith of Ver- 
mont and other prominent men being select- 
ed as members. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club at 
its last meeting discussed the question, 
“After Woman Suffrage, what next?” The 
summing up of the thought was that when 
universal Suffrage shall arrive life will be 
seen through a different medium. The tri- 
umph of the cause that is wide as humanity, 
will bring into clearer view new ways of 
working for the elevation of humanity: 

The Late Buyers’ Opportunity.—In order 
to effect a quick sale of surplus winter 
stock, Macullar, Parker & Company have 
this week made a substantial mark-down of 
prices in their furnishing goods department. 
Gentlemen’s underwear, dressing -gowns, 
scarfs, gloves, shirts, hosiery, etc., are 
among the goods offered. Every article 
can be relied upon as being the best of its 
kind. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature the com- 
mittee on constitutional amendment, re- 
ported that the resolve for an amendments to 
prevent the disfranchisement of pauper sol- 
diers and sailors ought to pass. Now we 
shall wait to see whether the mothers who 
devote twenty-one of the best years of their 
lives to rear these soldiers and sailors for 
their country’s service, will secure an 
amendment to prevent their disfranchise- 
ment. 

Lucretia Mott's birthday was remembered 
in Philadelphia Monday evening, a large 
number of persons assembling and recount- 
ing theirimpressions of her noble character, 
and narrating little anecdotes concerning 
her. Rev. C. G. Ames related how once 
after he had made an address in public she 
criticised adversely some of his statements 
or views. Kindly Mr. Mott said to him, 
“If she thinks thee wrong thee better think 
it all over again.” 


A neat church building costing $1,539 
was dedicated at Roscommon, Michigan, 


December 19, Rev. W. F. Davis preaching - 








the sermon. The work had well-nigh failed, 
says the Advance, ‘“‘but some faithful wo- 
men who could not bear to see the church 
perish, were moved to ask help of other 
women, and received in response nearly 
$300. So the building was furnished and 
dedicated nearly without debt.” Does this 
church respect the women enough tu give 
them equal rights? 

The directors of the California Woman 
Suffrage Association have appointed a com- 
mittee to attend the session of the present 
Legislature and urge the passage of laws giv- 
ing women the right to vote on all questions 
affecting school laws, and also granting 
them increased rights in community proper- 
ty of man and wife. The committee is com- 
posed as follows: Mrs, Wallis, Mrs. 8. L. 
Knox-Goodrich, Mrs. Watkins, Mrs. Laura 
De F. Gordon, Clara 8. Foltz, Mrs. Dr. 
Carr, Mrs. Steele. 


George Eliot’s tales have an enormous sale 
because of their excellence, Lord Beacons- 
field’s because he wrote them. Endymion 
as the work of an unknown writer would 
have been thought a dull imitation of the 
old politico-fashionable novel; as Lord Bea- 
consfield’s, the copyright is sold for $60,000. 
The London Times pays $5000 for a copy 
two or three days in advance, and 50,000 
copies are sold in the United States within 
two or three days after publication.—G. W. 
Curtis in the Hasy Chair of Harper’ s. 

It has been finally decided to remove the 
Western Reserve College from Chicago to 
Cleveland, O., where it will be united to 
the Case School of Applied Science, under 
the name of Western Reserve University. 
‘he only condition imposed is that the citi- 
zens of Cleveland shall furnish the site for 
the proposed university. Wlen this condi- 
tion is complied with the college will have 
an endowment, including its present one of 
$700,000, which, added to that of the Vase 
School of Applied Science, amounting to 
about a million and a quarter, will give the 
university the endowment of nearly two 
millions of dollars. 

The Rev. Edward Cowley, of the ‘‘Shep- 
herd’s Fold” notoriety, who was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment in the penitentia- 
ry and a fine of $250, has been released 
from prison, his friends paying the fine. 
This was better than to have the fine re- 
mitted, especially since the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children is to 
have the benefit of the money. By the 
terms of his sentence Mr. Crowley was to 
be kept in confinement after the time of his 
imprisonment expired one day for every 
dollar fined, until the fine be paid. But, 
happily, the price of his cruelty to child- 
ren will go to prevent the same at the hands 
of others. An ecelesiastical tribunal will 
now take up Mr. Cowley’s case, with the 
idea of having him deposed from the min- 
istry. ‘ 
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RACHEL POMEROY. 

Perhaps a féw of the readers of the Jour 
NAL may bave seen this name associated 
with some poem which has given them an 
inspiring thought, a beautiful suggestion, 
or an introduction to one of the problems 
of life. Now it comes with a last message 
from a gifted mind, a vivid soul. 

She who bore the name has resigned that 
bodily medium which it represented. Rach- 
el Pomeroy died on the 16th of June last. 
For the public, one of the most promising 
of our younger poets will write no more,— 
for her friends, one of the most sympathetic, 
most loyal, most inspiring of hearts has 
ceased to beat,—for herself one of the most 
keenly tried, most apparently defeated of 


lives has come to a restful, hopeful end. 
Rachel Pomeroy was born in Portland, 


Maine, where the greater part of her youth 
was spent; and was thirty-five years of age 
at the time of her death. Two or three 
years were divided between life at a school 
near Boston, residence in Cambridge, and 
later in Poughkeepsie. Then she began a 
much-desired, and what promised to be a 
very happy course of travel and study in 
Europe. It was while there, and especially 
in Switzerland and Italy, that many of her 
best poems were written, chiefly for the 
Independent, to which she also sent contri- 
butions of prose at that time. 

It is a pleasure to her friends to remem- 
ber that she enjoyed more than a year of 
delight in nature, and of keen appreciation 
of art, before the terrible doom came upon 
her which cramped her power, imprisoned 
her intense spirit, and put the seal of mar- 
tyrdom upon hcr radiant face. 

A severe attack of the Roman fever was 

followed by a contraction of the lower 
muscles of the body, from which she never 
recovered. On the 9th of March, 1871, her 
birthday. she walked for the last time. At 
the beginning of her illness, she was taken 
to a hospital in Rome, and was afterwards 
brought to this country under the charge of 
one of the sisters who had attended her 
there, and to whom she became much at- 
tached. The tender little poem which she 
wrote sometime later about this same dear 
Scour Antoine, is indicative of the penetra- 
tion and sympathy with which she entered 
into the motives of the lives of others, even 
when at variance with her own. 

That long voyage homeward, with its un- 
relieved confinement tc her berth, confirmed 
the inflexibility of the lower limbs, which 
never left her. Two years were spent in 
New York under various skilful methods 
of treatment; and after that, loving care 
did its best in Boston. At times slight 
changes for the better gave hope of ultimate 
improvement; and she herself never aban- 
doned the belief in possible restoration. Her 
bravery would not resign its demand upon 
life. Butto many of her friends who could 
see no favorable probability, this confidence 
only made her lorg patience and serene cour- 
age all the more pathetic. It is doubly sad 
now to read the words she wrote at the end 
of her first year of trial. ‘Hope, hope, 
hope. I’m sometimes tired of the word. 
You know ‘hope deferred—’ But don’t 
imagine I’m blue. I’m in good spirits and 
think the end must be nearing.” 

The short story is soon told, but covers 
years of unsatisfied hope, of restrained pow- 
er, of ungratified capacity for intense liv- 
ing and loving. 

In those nine long years, two rooms be- 
came the scene of her world, except at rare 
intervals when there were much-enjoyed 
drives into the suburbs of the city, or dur- 
ing short seasons in several of the summers, 
when she made journeys to greater dis- 
tances, although these necessitated the or- 
deal especially trying to one of her sensitive 
temperament, of being carried as an object 
of pity or curiosity in public conveyances. 
Her enjoyment of nature was so intense 
that these were dearly remembered periods; 
but this keen pleasure also made all the in 
tervening confinement seem to lookers-on 
like the strange caging of some rare crea- 
ture. It was as if she commune] with the 
full spirit of nature, however limited the 
outer intercourse might be, and could lose 
herself in happiness over every bit of beau- 
ty without waiting for more., Her delight 
in flowers was sometimes an inspiration to 
those witnessing it, and who had perhaps 
with diffidence presented what seemed to 
them an unworthy offering. She generous- 
ly accepted the good which came; her sen- 
sitiveness recognized the import of its best 
suggestion; and her genius sometimes de- 
veloped its significance by translation into 
rhythmic form. ‘‘A Cactus Blossom” grew 
into a living portrait under her eyes; ‘‘A 
Trillium Bud” drew forth from her the 
daintiest of addresses; and a spray of maple 
leaves became the key to philosophy of na- 
ture and life. Nature was to her a teacher 
of the soul, always offering divine hints and 
lessons,—a friend of the spirit, bringing 
happiest moods of calm and joy; a benefac- 
tor of the senses with subtlest pleasure for 
unfailing gratification. What a kinship 
with the elements sings in these verses from 
‘‘A Day in Spring!” 

**A tender, nameless spell broods o’er the land, 


Whose fine intoxication fills the sense, 
Stirring the soul with tremors of vague joy 
And ecstasy intense. 
“It is not I who quaff this cool delight 
In every breath of wind that thriils me through, 


Who let mv spirit drift in happy space, 
And yearn to yonder blue; 


“I seem a mobile lyre, whose eager chords 
Vibrate response to all the airs of Heaven, 
Across whose pulse the jarring winds of earth 
In gusty joy are driven. 
“Essences bland are interfased with mine, 
Sweet influences fine about me play; 
In draughts of joy 1 drink the landscape in 
And mingle with the day.” 
After reading those lines, the intense yearn- 
ing of ‘‘My Forest” becomes tragic in its 
longing for that which was near and yet so 
unattainable. 

We turn for comfort to that divine law 
of compensation which had so endowed her 
that she held her choicest resources within 
herself. Early in her illness she wrote: 
“I think I begin to see that wherever we 
are, and however, we can get just about so 
much out of life, andno more. How much 
depends on ourselves, on our inner life. 
Nothing will grow there that has not fitting 
soil; and if we find life barren, it is because 
we are barren. Of ccurse I have black, 
bitter hours when I brood much over my- 
self and my evil plight. But my refuge is 
in that beautiful region of ideas where it 
rests one to soar, if ever so feebly. Thank 
God, 1 can think, can sometimes, rarely, 
forget my own personality, lying here 
maimed and stricken, and find my freedom 
elsewhere.” Tus it continued to be as the 
years went on, and the trials deepened. 
Still her soul mounted to its serene heights, 
still her face wore the peace of self-contain- 
ment, or brightened with the glow of life 
beyond the body. 

Her eager mind and quick appreciation, 
her earnest purpose and aspiring soul were 
so imprinted upon he> countenance in 
health that her features peculiarly impress- 
ed themselves upon strangers, often leaving 
a vivid remembrance after a single inter- 
view; and her friends sometimes felt that in 
her radiant face they saw notso much body 
animated by spirit, as spirit manifested in 
flesh. At such moments this radiance be- 
came fit suggestion of why the medieval 
painters encircled the heads of their divine 
personages with a holy light. It was truly 
spirit illuminating the body. 

An indescribable glow then shone through 
the beauty which was always present in her 
regular features,—the low, broad forebead 
with its crown of golden hair, above the 
calm grey eyes, the Grecian ncse, so finely 
cut, and the exquisite curves of the flexible 
mouth. Later, this same effluence from the 
inner life semetimes made her wheeled 
chair seem like a throne to which one 
might do reverence, and her narrow cham- 
ber like some sacred place, both hallowed 
by the spiritual influence. 

As with the soul life, so with the intel- 
lectual life. Although close walls bound 
physical existence, shutting out the peace 
of nature and the stimulus of the city, they 
could not cage such a mind as that of 
Rachel Pomeroy. Her interest in human 
affairs was ready and broad. She main- 
tained an understanding knowledge of the 
course of public events, always reading 
newspapers with an attention not ascribed 
to women. Thinking at all seasons upon 
the questions of the day, she becanie in 
times of crises as absorbed a participant in 
the spirit of the hour as if life brought her 
into direct communication with its influence. 
No more eager recipient could be found for 
narrations of general import, no more sym- 
pathetic listener to reproductions of what 
had stirred intellectual or humanitarian en- 
thusiasm. The narrator was often moved 
equally by the pathos of her eagerness and 
the heroism of her self-renunciation, while 
excited to deeper interest and broader views 
of her appreciation and thought. 

The spirit of earnestness and prophecy in 
her poem “War,” written during the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, and the patriotic instiga- 
tion of her ‘‘Tuesday’s Crisis” suggested 
by one of our political campaigns, show 
with what a certain voice she would have 
spoken if the years had brought her strength. 
In all matters where principle affected the 
public welfare, her decision was ready for 
the expression within her power. Her ac- 
tion in the case of Suffrage is indicative of 
what would have been her course under 
other circumstances. Firmly believing that 
universal suffrage must and ought to come, 
she manifested this opinion with character- 
istic devotion and firmness upon the occa- 
sion of women’s first voting for members of 
the school committee in the city of Boston. 
The frail, sensitive invalid who had previ- 
ously given up a semi-private visit to a pic- 
ture gallery, although much desired, because 
she shrank from any publicity, was at that 
time carried in the arms of a coachman 
through the ward-room that she might de- 
posit her ballot at the polls, and thus offer 
her public testimony with its sacrifice to 
duty and a sense of broad responsibility. 

Her interest was also keenly alive to what 
occurred in the literary world. Although 
debarred from the incitement of intercourse 
with people of culture, she had a spur 
within herself which never failed, and an 
acquaintance with the great minds of the 
earth in the world of books. It was some- 
times with amazement her friends discovered 
her knowledge of literary events, and upon 
subjects which seemed absolutely foreign to 
all the leadings of her pursuits. Her in- 
formation about the Public Library of the 





city often surprised her more favored mes- 
sengers while they were shamed by the 
eagerness and discrimination of her mental 
appetite. ‘Always hungering for broad 
and liberal culture, she was already a cul- 
tured woman; aud in her whole aim and 
tendency there was not one iota of dilettante- 
ism.” 

Notwithstanding the depressing circum- 
stances of her life, the craving for knowl- 
edge which said, ‘‘Yes, Iam hungry al- 
ways, always, I suppose we always shall 
be in one way or another,” and the yearn. 
ing towards perfection which wrote, ‘“‘It is 
a sad thing to be uncontent with, not one’s 
accomplishment, but with one’s attempt,” 
there was never anything morbid in her 
temperament. All the springs of her nature 
were healthy. Neither with herself nor 
with her nearest friend would she dwell 
upon disappointment and failure. ‘Let us 
rather yearn dnd struggle forever than ac- 
cept less than the ultimate best;” she said. 

And so while her aspiration was never 
after relative excellence, neither could: it 
stoop to the littleness of ambition, nor waste 
a thought in measuring itself with others. 
She was also above the weakness of mock- 
modesty. Her high ideal was a real pres- 
ence. She could enjoy and rigidly esti- 
mate anything good, even though coming 
from herself. 

Her own literary work was interrupted 
by her great misfortune, although never 
quite suspended; and a poem, ‘The Might 
of Beauty,” appeared in the Independent, as 
late as November 13th, 1879. Her want of 
physical strength, however, placed very 
serious limitations upon her intellectual 
occupations as making too great demands 
upon her vital forces. This resignation of 
writing was one of the trials which she ac- 
cepted as serenely and bravely as many 
others Life imposed upon her peculiarly 
the decree which goes forth for all, that 
the true test of worth must be based upon 
character, and not upon achievement. It 
would have seemed in her early years of 
fruition, as if a rich harvest might bless the 
world, as if her genius would have its own 
recognition and influence, but the develop- 
ment was checked; and living itself, became 
the expression of her being. It was a 
divine poem which she wove into those 
later years when she was called upon not 
only for self-renunciation, the giving up of 
her cherished ideals and aspirations,—but 
also for self-sacritice,—the use of her scanty 
strength in ways discordant with her taste, 
and contrary to all her previous desires and 
aims. It was a poem ennobled ‘by a con- 
tinued utterance of bravery and strong 
serenity, beautiful by a cheerful interest in 
all outside of self, and a grand reaching 
towards the best, rendered lovely by that 
faithful homage to beauty which can make 
all living gracious and harmonious, ° 

The one hundred or more poems which 
she did publish, show by their depth of 
thought, their range of subjects, their direct- 
ness of utterance, and their grace of render 
ing, that she was, as has already been here 
mentioned, and as was the opinion of critics 
whose judgment is acknowiedged,—‘‘one of 
the most promising of our youger poets,” — 
a writer possessing the divine commission 
to address a broad and honorable audience. 

Among her poems are to be found inter- 
pretations of nature, studies of humanity, 
incidents of life, transcriptions of legends, 
and adaptations from fereign poets;—but 
underlying them all is an element of her 
being ever finding its channels of expres- 
sion, the aspiration towards spiritual sight, 
the seeking towards the meaning and ideal 
of life. 

Her more prominent poems are devoted 
to those problems that the earnestness and 
unrest of youth must ask and consider,— 
that the wisdom and strength of mature life 
learn to recognize as best unsolved. Rachel 
Pomeroy impressively uttered the language 
of youthful geniusin her ‘‘To Be or not To 
Be,” with its yearning for truth, and in her 
“‘Oircumstance”’ grappling with conceptions 
of chance and destiny. 

But already the doubts severe met by 
answering convictions; even these earlier 
poems has each its rise into hupe, its pro 
phecy of rest in farther sight, its faith in 
ultimate good. She says: 

“Thus I will hope down despair, 
Hearten coward doubt, 

Looking inward to interpret 
All the dread without, 

“True that ‘neath to-day’s plain mantle 
Hides to-morrow’s quest, 


And that on my dusty threshold 
Waits the God unguessed.” 


Other poems ring with a call to noble 
being, with instigation to the development 
and use of all that is best within us. In 
her own living and thinking she was ever 
true to her best self,—always reaching up- 
ward,—always striving towards pure ideals, 
this consistent upon a high plane. Her 
‘‘Achievement” is but the utterance of her 
own mood,—quoting from it, we portray 
her faith and practice through all the periods 
of her hard life, the years of crippled 
action, the succession of keen adversities, 
the constant distasteful annoyances, the 
bitter trials and losses known to only @ 
small and intimate circle of friends. 

ACHIEVEMENT. 
“Nothing noble, nothing great 





The world has ever known, 





But began a seed of thought 
In some generous nature sown. 
“Any soul may rise to be 
A new saviour of its race; 
Every man and woman fills, 
Well or ill, a prophet’s place. 
“In our Now the Then lies folded, 
All its wealth and all its power; 
From the promise of to day 
Bursts to-morrow’s perfect flower; 
“Every deed of solid worth 
Helps the world to find its place; 
Every life of homely truth 
Raises higher all the race. 
“*¥e are gods’, the scripture saith; 
‘Yea,’ our spirits make reply. 
Let us claim our birthright, tben, 
Prove our high divinity. 
‘We may be, too, if we will, 
Athlete winners every one, 
Conquerors of fate and chance, 
Lords of all beneath the sun. 
“Let us thitherward aspire, 
Take what’er we find to do, 
Making life what life was meant— 
Something liberal, earnest, true!" 

The courage and aspiration which could 
write this, was founded upon deep convic- 
tions of universal right, enduring belief in 
ultimate good. 

The religious life of Rachel Pomeroy did 
not find its channel in expressions of creeds; 
nor, owing to the confinement of ber illness, 
in any form of outward worship for many 
years; but it underlay all her living and 
thinking. 

Her active mind was not one to receive 
unquestioningly any others’ form of belief, 
but neither was her reverent soul one to 
rest away from the ideal of supreme good- 
ness, wisdom and love. 

In one sense, her poems must be con- 
sidered only as promises, although complete 
in themselves; they are not the ultimate 
expression of her experience, nor the reali- 
zation of her genius. The fulfilment of her 
nature was recognized by the few who 
stood arcund her calm face in death, and 
saw there the same loftiness, the same seren- 
ity, which it had borne throughout the 
years. Struggle had left no sign beyond 
the strength of endurance, the peace of 
victory. The beautiful life-poem was com 
plete; it had been founded upon high aspira- 
tion, molded by exquisite sensitiveness, 
animated by glowing intensity, guided by 
unflagging fidelity. It had been to those 
who then read its close a theme of admira- 
tion, a source of inspiration. 

May this tribute, so inadequately trans- 
lating deeds and influence into words, make 
the life of Rachel Pomeroy an inspiration 
still to other yearning and aspiring souls. 

H. 8. T. 





5 tied 
GEORGE ELIOT PERSONALLY. 


No one who had ever seen her could 
mistake the large head (her brain must be 
heavier than most men’s), covered with a 
mass of rich auburn hair, At first I thought 
her tall, for one could not think that such 
a head could rest on an ordinary woman’s 
shoulders. But as she rose up her figure 
appeared of but medium ‘ught. All dis 
tanve was removed by her courtesy. Her 
manners are very swect, because very sim- 
ple, and free from affectation. Never did 
a sweeter voice fascinate a listener, so soft 
and low one must almost bend to hear. But 
I should do her great injustice if I gave the 
impression that there was in her conversa- 
tion any attempt at display. She is above 
that affectation of brilliancy which is often 
mere flippancy. Nor does she seek to at- 
tract homage and admiration. On the con- 
trary, she is very averse to speak herself, 
or even to hear the heartfelt praise of oth- 
ers. She does not engross the conversation, 
but is more eager to listen than to talk. She 
makes you forget the celebrated author and 
think only of the refined and highly culti- 
vated woman. You donot feel awed by 
her genius, but only quickened by it, as by 
something that calls out all that is better 
and truer. There isa singular earnestness 
about her as if those mild eyes looked deep 
into the great, sad, awful truths of exist- 
ence. To her life is a serious reality, and 
the gift of genius a grave responsibility.— 
Mrs, Henry M. Field, quoted in New York 
Evangelist. 





oe 


DANGER SIGNALS. 


A work of unusual importance is ‘‘A 
Doctor’s Suggestions to the Community,” 
published by the Putnams. It is from the 
pen of D. B. St. John Roosa, a prominent 
New York physician, and its purpose is to 
define and adjust the relations of the med- 
ical profession to the community which it 
serves. Four chapters of the book are of 
special importance to the medical profes- 
sion; four others, those upon ‘‘The Coming 
Medical Man,” ‘“‘Human Eyes,” and ‘The 
Maintenance of Health”—deserve the care- 
ful attention of the general reader. The 
author believes that a hundred years hence 
the physician will occupy a more advanced 
and responsible position than at present. 
People of the present day, he says, have 
not learned in any but the most indefinite 
way that the true function of the medical 
adviser is not so much to cure as to prevent 
disease. Our hospitals are supposed to be 
in the care of the profession, and physi- 
cians are held responsible by the average 
public for their faults, yet the medical pro- 
fession has nothing to say, except in the 
way of advice, as to the location, general 
management, or quality of the supplies 


with which they are provided, and upon 
which so much depends. The profession 
stands powerless in the midst of abuses it 
is powerless to correct. It sees puny child- 
ren going to and from school with books 
tied in their straps or in their satchels, al- 
most numerous enough to form a small li- 
brary, containing the lessons to be made up 
after school hours, which begin at nine and 
end at three o’clock. It knows that often 
these same children are kept after school 
for trifling misdemeanors, stil! bending over 
books, going home at last without having 
had a full hour of complete recreation, or 
an ample meal, since they were hurried out 
of bed to a hasty breakfast, and off to 
school. It sees the little forms wasting, the 
little bones bending, the eyesight weaken- 
ing, and yet it cannot interfere, but must 
wait until called upon to treat professionally 
the diseases it should have been summoned 
to prevent. ‘‘We are expected to cure the 
fever,” says Dr. Roosa; ‘‘to put glasses up- 
on the eyes, and set the poor machine at 
work again, without a remonstrance against 
the system that has produced all this mis- 
ery.” Thetwo chapters on the mainte- 
nance of health are full of practical sug- 
gestions, which we commend to the con- 
sideration of the reader. [Received by A. 
Wiliams & Co. ]—Transcript, 
oe 


WEALTH OF CALIFORNIA. 


The San Jose Mercury, with just pride, 
says, ‘California ought to be one of the 
richest and most independent States in the 
Union. There is scarcely anything we con- 
sume that we cannot produce, even to our 
wines, brandies, silks and cotton. Already 
we produce large quantities of petroleum, 
sugar, leather, wine, wool, preserved fruits, 
etc., and have millions of dollars worth of 
wheat and barley to sell. Our woolen 
goods are unsurpassed in quality by the 
products of the best mills of the world. 
Our manufactures are increasing, but they 
are yet far short of what they should be. 
We should manufacture all of our boots 
and shoes, our carriages, our agricultural 
implements, our steel and iron ware, our 
watches, clocks and silverware, our ready- 
made clothing, our cotton goods, etc. We 
should thereby keep millions of dollars at 
home that we are now sending annually 
abroad. We drain the products of our 
mines, and use up our surplus products of 
wheat, wool and wine to meet the balances 
due on purchases of imported wares. 

When capital learns to be content with 
from three to five per cent. earnings, as it 
is in Europe, we shall be a richer and more 
contented people than we are now. We 
shall give employment to hundreds of me- 
chanics and laborers to where we do tens 
now. Weshall keep the gold and silver 
we dig from our mountains at home, to 
beautify and enrich our towns, and add to 
the comforts and enjoyments of the people. 

Surely, there is no other such country as 
ours on the face of the globe—none with 
such a promise and prophesy of future 
greatness. We have only to profit by our 
opportunities to become the happiest and 
most prosperous people on the globe.” 

—--——- oe 


TRAMPS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


As an enlightened aud just way of solv- 
ing the tramp problem, the famous wood 
yard at Providence, in Rhode Island, con- 
tinues to prove its merits, and may now be 
regarded as beyond experiment and as a 
confirmed success. This wood yard was 
established several years ago when the city 
was over-run with tramps, who asked lodg- 
ings at the station houses and became a se- 
rious charge on the city treasury. Finally 
the city invested some of its funds in a 
wood yard. Every tramp as pay for a 
night’s lodging and for a breakfast was 
forced to saw wood for a certain time. 
The citizens entered readily into the spir- 
it of the plan, bought the wood at some- 
thing less than the regular prices, and did 
their best to send to the yard the stalwart 
beggars who annoyed them on the streets 
with the plea of ‘‘no work.” The results 
were most promptand cheering. In asin- 
gle year thenumber of lodgings of tramps 
in the station houses decreased by several 
thousand. At fifty cents a day many poor 
men, deserving but unfortunate, sought 
work at the wood yard and obtained it, 
thus diminishing another charge upon the 
city. The official report just made on the 
public charities of Providence shows that 
the work goes on successfully. The num- 
ber of tramps sent to the wood yard in 
1880 falls to 634 from 11483 in 1879, and 
the amount of money expended in out- 
door relief decreases from $7333 to $4736 
in the same period. 


-0}o—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


TO HER LITTLE MEN. 


Miss Louisa M. Alcott not long since 
wrote the following letter to the boy pu- 
pils of a school in Lititz, Penn. : 

‘My Dear Little Men:—I was very much 
pleased to get such a fine batch of letters, 
and much surprised at the curious coinci- 
dence of my imaginary and your real 
school. Iam glad you like me, boys, for 
you are the best judges of the truth of the 
pictures I drew of them. If I had known 
of your school before I wrote the book I 
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should have been tempted to ask Mr. Beck 
to let me come and study you a little, and 
put you into the story. I wrote it in Rome, 
and had not a boy anywhere to refresh my- 
self with; so I recalled many of my own 
early scrapes, and got some artists and gen- 
tlemen to tell me theirs, and just popped 
the pranks into my book, I suppose that 
is why you like them, for I could never 
have made up anything so funny as the 
Kittymouse or Tommy Bangs’ capers. I 
was born in Pennsylvania, and if I ever go 
anywhere near your school you will see a 
tall, thin woman, with a twinkle in her 
eyes, come tapping at your door, or, more 
likely, ‘‘peeking” in the window, for Jo 
never behaves quite properly, and Jikes fun 
as much at forty as she did at fourteen. 
Many of the queer things in the book hap- 
pened in my father’s school in Boston, 
thirty years ago, and a record of that school 
is soon to be published. Shalt Isend you 
a copy, 80 that you can read how the boys 
really did ferule the master, and other things 
as curious and useful? I’m not sure that 
pillow-fights would succeed out of a story. 
Iam sure that your Mrs Jo wouldn’t like 
to have her pillowcases spoilt any more 
than I should, and I have my doubts about 
real boys being able to subside so quickly 
after it. I hope that your Plumfield will 
prosper beautifully, and always be to youa 
helpful, happy memory. With best wishes 
to you, every one, and regards to Mr, and 
Mrs. Beck, | am, my dear lads, very sin- 
cerely your friend, L. M. Aucorr.” 


HUMOROUS. 
A beggar held out his hand. “I haven't 


acent,’ said the gentleman. “I did not 
specify the coin,” responded the mendicant. 


A man out West was offered a plate of 
macaroni, but declined it, declaring that 
they ‘‘couldn’t play off any biled pipe 
stems on him” 

‘‘My boy,” said a conscientious teacher, 
“do you know the reason why Lam going 
to whip you?” ‘Yes,” replied the hopeful; 
‘I suppose it’s because you're bigger than 
Iam.” 

Strict discipline: Major—‘‘How dare 
you smoke at parade? throw your cigar 
away at once.” Lieutenant—‘‘With plea- 
sure, major.” Major—‘‘You must throw 
it away without pleasure.” 


The Irishman had a correct appreciation 
of the fitness of things, who, being asked 
by the judge, when he applied for a license 
to sell whiskey, if he was of good moral 
character, replied, ‘Faith, yer honor, I 
don’t see the necessity’ of a good moral 
character to sell whiskey!” 














Edmund Kean once heard a stage carpen- 
ter thus settle the pretentions of impersona- 
tors of Hamlet: ‘‘You may talk of Hen- 
derson and Kemble and this new man,” said 
the carpenter, ‘‘but give me Bannister’s 
Hamlet. He was always done twenty min- 
utes sooner than any of them.” 

Soon after the death of the poet Woris- 
worth a man met a farmer of the neighbor 
hood and said to him, ‘‘You have had a 


great loss.” ‘‘What loss?” ‘Why, you 
have lost the great poet.” ‘Oh, ay,” said 
the farmer, ‘he is dead; but I hev no 
doubt t’ wife’ll carry on the business, and 


make it as profitable as iver it was.” 





W orkingmen. 
Before you begin your heavy spring work 
after a winter of relaxation, your system 
needs cleansing and strengthening to pre- 
vent an attack of Ague, Bilious or Spring 
Fever, or some other Spring sickness that- 
will unfit you for a season’s work. You 
will save time, much sickness and great ex- 
yense if you will use one bottle of Hop 
Bitters in your family this month. Don’t 
wait.— Burlington Hawkeye. 








Refined Women, 

Refined and educated women will some- 
times suffer in silence for years from kid- 
ney disease, or constipation and piles, which 
could easily be cured by a package of Kid- 
ney-Wort. Druggists sell both dry and 
liquid. —/lome Journal. 


President Hayes 
Recovered the full and absolute control of 
his spinal column by the prompt use of the 
great brain, blood and nerve food known 
as Wyomoke, and he keeps it in the White 
House for Caily use. It produces rapid, 
thorough and permanent cures in all nerv- 
ous diseases, heart affections, broken-down 
constitutions, etc. $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


-KNABE_ 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Hent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt. 


506 Washington Street, Boston, 
Over Williams & Everett's 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15centa; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


5 5 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hatterr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 











MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure fer 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

TuIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS radical and en<- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RB 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y 5+ 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL PosiTionN. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circam- 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa: ° 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

0, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pomobicts, Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 
LIVER P . They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on } 


4d THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are-sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are Govetoped because the blond is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy’ action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousands have beencured. Try itandyca 
willadd one more to the number, Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why suffer longer fromthe torment 
of an aching back 
ty Dear ough distress from Con=- 
stipation an es 
hy be so fearful because of dis~ 
ordered urine ? 
Krpyery-Worr will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druagist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.0, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
4 (Wil send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


4 a Kee tO 


L l ( 

quid os requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
pri ofthis celet d remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


wf Pee 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 
Literary and Educational Notes, 
OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 

NEBRASKA. 
SIXTH VOLUME. BY L. B. FIFIELD, REGENT 


OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Awong the principles steadily advocated are these: 
That teaching is a profession requiring especial prepa- 
ration; that salaries should be eufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the profession; that compensa- 
tion should be according to service apd not accord- 
ing to sex. Semi-monthly, $1.25 a year. Specimen 
copies, six cents. Address L. B. FIFIELD, 

Kearney, Neb, “ 





New Music Books. 


RHYMES (S20 tz zecres.pormats 
i 





Lo 

in. Emphatically a household collection, con- 
tainings lullabies, nu songs, kindergarten 
songs, and everything of the kind tnat musica] moth- 

ere, sisters and ail the AND children eo dear! 

love, compiled from the best American an 
foreign sources, and in many cases, having both for- 
eign and Englisa words. e songs have simple ac- 
companiments. Ruymes AND TUNEs has rliNES. 
. 


ceived most flattering notices, and bids T N 
fair to be a universal favorite. 





Now Subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD. Try 
$1 for six months. 





Emerson’s Quartets and Choruses 


FOR MALE VOICES. [60c. or $6 perdozen.] A 
capital collection of pieces, just made, and well 
fitted by their moderate compass and easy arrange- 
ment, as well as by their solid merit and great vari- 
ety, for clubs and quartets that are now so sapiely 
increasing. The book is compact and may easily be 
carried in the pocket. 


Beethoven. eae +0 Romance by Rau. 
Album of Songs. [$2.00]. By Robert Franz. 


Authorized edition of 100 of the very best of Ger- 
man Songs ever issued. 


In press.—A new Sunday School Song Book. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 





Incorporated... ..+e.seceeeeeceeeeces June 29th, 1880, 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pree. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mre. Me M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 

The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that it is within the reachofall. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, according to age, $3 to $10 an- 
pay, and an assessment on the death of any mem: 

er. 

On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fund,” the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, «xcept 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 


Annual, Assess’t 

Over 18 and under 25.......... 3.00 1,00 
“ ¢ “ Waccceccces 4.00 1.10 

“« 30 “ BB. nce cecece 5.00 1.20 
“ 35 « W...cccccee 6.00 1.30 
* 40 e Ba ccccecccs 8 00 1.50 
al “ BBe ccicccccce 10.00 1.75 


Aetive and responsible agents wanted. and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to mM. MM. 


NG, Sec, 
Petaluma, Cal. 











Cares by ABSORPTION (kature’s way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
Al | reser DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
and healing, medicines, 

It DRAWS FROM the diseased parts the 
poisons that cause death. 

Thousands Testify to its Virtues, 


POU GAN BE RELIDVED AND GUE 


Don't despair until you have tried this 
Easily Applied and 
F ‘OT A ey CALL 








by taail of 
or sen! on receipt 
2,00, by ad 


Soa tortote The “Only” Lung Pad Co. 
book, “Three WILLIAMS BLOCK, ¢ 

M ’ 
Vea RSs the, DETROIT, Mich, 
@iFor sale in Boston by Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 
Wholesale Druggist. 














A soverei; } 
ty, Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections, 
Vertigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, an 
Urinary Organs,Female W ess, soteng Ex4 

austed Vitality, Vigorous Health and Man ood] 

CURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, 

‘obacco, Opium, &c. All forms of Nervous 
land Brain Diseases, such as Lapse of Memory, 
Dizziness, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous Head. 
ache, Hysteri eg or Cm 
= Chemists and A’ sothecaries, — 
'No, 143 TRUMBULL T, Hartford, ConnJ 

Sold by all Druggists. ‘Send tor Pam 


cure in all forms of Nervous Debil} 

















Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


Desire to call special attention to their present superb 
stock of 


CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS, 


Just selected with special reference to the 


FALL & WINTER TRADE. 


INCLUDING 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


Axmiristers, Mouyvets, Wilons and 
Body Brussels, with borders to match. 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons. Brussels, Tapestries, Three- 
Plys and Ingra rs. 


ALL WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleums, Mat- 
ting’, Rugs, etc. 





To this stock is constantly added the latest and 
choicest foreign styles by every incoming steamer. 


Our price are moderate. All depot horse cars pass 
our doors, and two elevators constantly running fur- 
nish easy access to any department. 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 


ar 








Union Urder Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account oftFire, to 


Chemelette. 





HOPE ZORPHEDD Ceo 











KODE ZOXPHEPL eg 





Emancipation Waist. 


Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


‘Ihe Committee appointed by the New England Woman’s 

Club, upon whichiinay be found, among others, the names of 

Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C, M. Severance, 

Mrs. Dr. 8. E. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 

Miss Lucia M, Peabody, 

Mrs. H. L, T. Wolcott, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be mad 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienie Principlas. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a, x, 
Wean ona & neiMte 4% Muy Cally 











Dr. Mary J. Safford “ 
Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2.4. m.. 5 to 6 P. w. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D, 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M. 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by hee = ng 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 


319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4, 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELeeTRis AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having used it daily tn her office 
poactice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as fomnd in 
the gall ducts, painful wicturi:ions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 

Amproved Hygienic Plasters. 
for rheumatism, sciatica, paine in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 
Hygienic Hair Pomade, 

preventing y hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldnese, and to allay irritation, her Abdomé- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Bibctic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. flice, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. ° 


Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 




















ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 








Front 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


| CED ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG,. 


5 Hamilton Pliace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing: stores  orpene, 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 
$5 10 $20 Fee iccseSeuncow & Coc Pore 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT NEW JERSEY CON. 
‘VENTION, NATIONAL PARTY. 


Eprror JourNAL:—I believe you have 
too much sense to be shocked when I tell 
you that I went to a political conference. 
Furthermore, [hope that you can endure 
calmly to be told that I was the only wo 
man present, if I excuse myself for this mis- 
demeanor by saying that I supposed when 
I went, that others were to be there. An- 
other palliating circumstance 1s the fact 
that I was so much interested in the debate, 
as to entirely forget that a different pro- 
noun in the third person, singular, must be 
used to distinguish me from the other per- 
sons present, and apparently they were as 
oblivious of the fact asI was. Neverthe- 
less, they did not smoke, nor swear, nor 
fight, nor in any manner make themselves 
offensive; only two of them, as I will 
shortly explain. 

I would like to give some account of 
what we did there, but considering 
that your columns are devoted entirely to 
women, perhaps it would jbe out of place, 
so I will confine my account to the one 
subject of Universal Suffrage. (I like that 
term better than Woman Suffrage, don’t 
you?) A declaration in its favor was made, 
which was not ‘‘chaff,” but good, solid 
wheat. It meant what it said, which is far 
from being true of that phrase when em- 
ployed by average politicians. 

The two offensive members before al- 
luded to, 2ow showed their colors. Both ac- 
knowledged Woman’s right to the ballot, 
and admitted that her having it was only a 
question of time, but thought the party had 
all the unpopular principles it could afford 
to carry. One of them stated that we were 
already known as ‘‘the party of long-haired 
men and short-haired women.” 

Perhaps you remember, dear editor, (I do) 
that twenty or twenty-five years ago, that 
epithet was frequently applied to any party 
favoring Woman’s Rights, but I thought it 
died long ago. After these two had en- 
tered their objection (for it was simply fear 
that it would add to our unpopularity,) and 
after ene had said that women would have 
the ballot when they wanted it, he was 
asked by what means they ‘could make 
known their desire. 

Then there was much discussion pro and 
con, nearly all of it pro, for almost every 
one said something in favor of the measure. 
Two or three keen-eyed ones argued it be- 
cause they thought it good policy, several 
others from both policy and principle, 
while several more (God bless them) said 
they had never before been brought face to 
face with a consideration of its expediency, 
but had known for years that it was right, 
and therefore should vote for it. 

In the course of the debate a tall, snowy- 
bearded, dignified man, whom I supposed 
a judge until he announced himself a farm- 
er, said that a friend of his is acquainted 
with a widow in Westchester, Penn., who 
came into possession of a large property 
eight or nine years ago, and has never paid 
one cent of tax either town, county or State. 
Year by year she has argued her case in the 
courts and won. ‘‘The injustice of taxa- 
tion without representation” is the basis of 
her argument. 

The usual arguments for the rights of 
women were presented by enthusiastic 
friends of the cause, although it was seen, 
very soon after the discussion began, that 
the opposition was so light as to make ar- 
gument unnecessary. 

The editor of the National Champion went 
to the conference ‘“‘open to conviction,” as 
he expressed it, and left ‘‘converted to the 
belief that Woman has as good a right to 
the ballot as he has.” 

Besides the declaration of principles, 
which included Woman’s right to the bal- 
lot, a set of resolutions was adopted, one of 
which is as follows: 

Resolved, That an effort should be made to interest 
the women of New Jersey in the Greenback Labor 
Reform, believing that their influence will quietly 
assist us in sp ing the truth among the people, 
and in making accession to our ranks. 

Though I would not place that resolution 
on an equality with a declaration in favor 
of Universal Suffrage it has a value of its 
own, and much and varied significance. As 
a rule men do not try to interest women in 
any cause which they fear to submit to in- 
telligent and conscientious scrutiny. The 
acknowledgment of Woman’s influence ‘‘in 
spreading the truth among the people” is 
one that political parties have been slow to 
make. Is it because they have no truth, or 
because they believe women have no influ- 
ence in spreading the truth? It must be 
one or the other, or, possibly, a conscien- 
tious scruple that it would not be right to 
seek to interest women in such work. Let 
us be as charitable as possible. 

Surely the world is moving towards wo- 
man’s freedom. It is my firm conviction 
that all which is necessary to at once bring 
all parties to an acknowledgment of wo- 
man’s political equality is forevery man 
who believes in the fundamental principles 
of republican government, which, logically 
followed out, infranchise women, to declare 
and steadfastly adhere to bis declaration, 
till he will never vote for any man on any 
platform for any office who is not fully and 
unmistakeably jpledged to aid women in 
securing their political rights. 

Of course no one would be obliged to 





vote for a man so pledged, if he held other 
views which the voter could not conscien- 
tiously endorse, He would then have an 
opportunity of applying a very excellent 
maxim which I once heard a good old 
preacher lay down: ‘‘Some folks say of two 
evils choose the least, but I say choose nei- 
ther.” 

It seems to me that a man who is not 
willing to so pledge himself is a great evil 
in any political office. I cannot see how,in 
this enlightened age, a man can be trusted 


who refuses to acknowledge woman’s right } 


to the ballot, while professing to believe in 
a republican government. I have to be sus- 
picious of him. I must feel that he is stu- 
pid, or ignorant, or unduly prejudiced, or 
asneak who dares not show what he be 
lieves to be true. And is any man to be 
vested with authority who is any or all of 
these? 

Now please don’t say I call hard names. 
Idonot. Isimply say that is the way I 
must feel. Perhaps the feeling is wrong; 
but honestly, now, editor of the JourNat, 
do you not feel that way yourself some- 
times? JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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WORK IN ILLINOIS. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—Last, Tuesday even- 
ing, the 18th, I filled an engagement with the 
lecture committee of the Woman Suffrage 
society, of Prophetstown, Ill. This society 
was organized in April, 1880. Evidently 
the women composing it are such live, ear- 
nest workers, as are sure to accomplish 
what they set out to do. When, on my 
arrival, a very good brass band, composed 
of quite young men, gave me a welcome in 
strains enlivening, my thoughts reverted to 
the changes wrought by time since the ear- 
liest days of the movement. The hall was 
tastefully decorated and well filled by a 
very attentive audience. Like many other 
rural towns this has been slow to accept the 
innovation of the principle of equal rights 
for women. But with such staunch, ener- 
getic women as compose the Woman Suf- 
frage society, Prophetstown must become a 
stronghold for the defense and promulga- 
tion of human rights. In the adjoining 
town of Tampico, I learned an interesting 
incident showing how the spirit of liberty is 
making free the young ladies of that town. 
A debating society formed by young men, 
early in the season, decided not to admit 
the girls, whereupon the girls organized a 
debating club, of their own, and have main- 
tained 1t successfully. And so it goes—and 
the spirit of the age, the spirit of justice, 
the seed-thought planted when liberty blos- 
somed a century ago, is coming to show its 
fair proportions. 

; Luctnpa B, CHANDLER. 
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TRACTS. 








“Equal Rights for Women,” by Geo. 
William Curtis. 

“Suffrage for Women,” by John Stuart 
Mills. 

‘Ought Women to Learnthe Alphabet, 
and Higher Education of Women” by T. 
W. Higginson. 

P The price of the above two dollarsa hun- 
red. 

‘Woman Suffrage, a Political Reform,” 


by H. B. Blackwell. 
, the Growth of Civili- 


‘‘Woman Suffra 
zation,” by Hon. Henry 8S. Washburn. 
“Does the Bible Allow Women to 
Preach?” by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 
‘Woman Suffrage in the United States 
Senate,” by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
“Nine Years Experience of Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming.” 
P ta price of the above one dollar a hun- 
red. 
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WANTED. 





A woman accustomed to housekeeping; 
neat and careful, and a good sewer and 
mender, wants to find a place suited to her. 
She is not strong, and she is slow; but ina 
family of not more than two or three, she 
would be valuable. 

Also, a young woman who writes an ex- 
cellent plain, large hand, and who has a 
good education and good sense, would like 
something to do suited to her ability. 

Both these persons are well known to me 
and can be cordially commended. For 
particulars inquire at this office. L. 8. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW IN NEW YORK. 





Eprror JourNnAL:—The School Suffrage 
law of New York does not need to be ‘‘cor- 
rected,” it simply needs to be understood, 
honestly construed and obeyed. Governor 
Cornell does not advise any amendment of 
it. On thecontrary, he has flatly declared 
that he will sign no bill amending it. What 
he does advise is a reunion of the whole 
subject of qualifications for school voting, 
without regard to sex. These qualifica- 
tions are various in different parts of the 
State, and are differently construed in dif- 
ferent places. A uniform law is what the 
Governor advises; and it is generally ad- 
mitted that in any revision the new qualifi- 
cations shall apply to both sexes alike. 

I have sent you the report of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, containing 
his testimony to the good effect of the law, 
and his effort to.vindicate himself for mis- 
construing it. He has agreed to act accord 





ing to our views—which, by the way, the 
attorney-general sustains. 
J. K. H. Writcox. 
New York, January 21, 1880. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


A gentleman who brings the highest 
recommendations will teach a class in Draw- 
ing and Designing, every Saturday evening 
from 7.50 to 9. Free to members. One 
dollar to non-members and gentlemen. 

A lady well known in Boston, for her rare 
intelligence, will teach a class in Steno- 
graphy, every Saturday, 5 to6p.m. Free 
to members. 

Mrs, Damoreau will open a class of em- 
broidery, for Thursday afternoons, at the 
Educational and Industrial Union, 157 Tre- 
mont 8t., beginning Feb. 3d. The pictures 
her pupils soon learn to draw with the Ken- 
sington Stitch upon silk or canvass, are as 
beautiful as paintings, Samples of this 
lovely work can be seen at Mrs. Damo- 
reau’s rooms, 125 Tremont St. She is the 
most experienced teacher in Boston. 

These classes will go into operation as 
soon as a sufficient number of pupils have 
applied for the instruction. Prof. Jonson, 
has formed a class for beginners in German. 
Five dollars for members. 

There are evening classes in French and 
German, with native teachers from the 
Berlitz School of Languages. 

Every Friday evening, Rev. Bernard 
Carpenter, of Hollis Street church, conducts 
an English Literature class. at 7.30. Free 
tomembers. One dollar for gentlemen, and 
non-members. 

We would call attention to the rare op- 
portunity for Shakspeare study furnished 
by the course of instruction by Mr. 
Theodore D. Weld, at the rooms of the 
Educational and Industrial Union. The 
extremely low price of the tickets 1$ for 
the whole course, of 12 lessons places them 
within the reach of all. Tickets are for 
sale at the rooms of the Union, and at this 
office, 5 Park St., Room 1. Members’ tickets 
for the course, 50 cts. 


Shrewdness and Ability. 


Hop Bitters, so freely advertised in all 
the papers, secular and religious, are hav- 
ing & great sale, and are supplanting all 
other medicines. There is ne denying the 
virtues of the Hop plant, and the proprie- 
tors of these Bitters have shown t 
shrewdness and ability in compounding 0 
Bitters, whose virtues are so palpable to 
every one’s observation.— Hraminer and 
Chronicle. 














SPECIAL NOTIOES, 


Elocution and @Oratory.—Clasees now 
formed in elocution and oratory. Private lessons 
given by Miss J , 510 Tre! t street. For full 
particulars, terms etc. address or call. 


A Young Lady would like a situation as read- 
er to an invalid or aged mm for a few hours in the 
dav. Good urnished, All communica- 
tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 














New ) 5 Women's Club.—Monday 

Jan. 31, 3.30 P. M., Tributes to Lucretia Mott and 

iets Maria Child, by William J. Potter, Col. T. W. 
igginson aud others. 





Sunday Meetings for Women,—At 157. 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,” Jan. 30th,3 P. M. 

peaker Miss Alice Fletcher, Subject, Symbols. 
Women invited. 


Moral Education Association.—There 
will be a meeting under the auspices of the Moral 
Education Assoviation in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, North Russell street on Thursday, Feb. 3rd 
8 P.M. Miss R. E.G. Hazard will speak. All are 
cordially invited. 





PLAIN TRUTHS for our COUNTRY, 


—— BY—— 


ALICE FRENCH MILLS, M.D. 


Thisisa pamphlet of 22 on a subject inti- 
mately conn: with moral reform. It is ly 
recommended 
pee M. D., Wi Sef. 


oe lamer Stone, Boston, C. B. 
agen, D. C., Dr. Mary J. Saf- 
‘ord, Boston, and ere. ” 
PRICE, EIGHT CENTS. 
Send for copy to the author. 


Fairview Electropathic Institute, 
P. 0. Lock Box 97. BINGHAMTON, 
BROOME CO., N. Y. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
pooper rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
pes paid. nd ‘‘money orders’’ to Educational and 
dustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
i7ly 


These beautiful pictures are exact 


Heliotype reproductions by 5 e Heliotype Pro- 


cess of Rare an ‘ostly Engravings, 

E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 

NGTAVINGSana of the finest of modern French 

and English Publications. They 

are printed upon the same ‘paper, with the same 

ink as the original engravings, and will never 

Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 

and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 

CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD &'CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 











Persons seeking a competent teacher for 
thorough classical instruction on Piano Forte and at 
reasonable terms, will a-certain such at this office. 
Best of references. Address Miss MABEL DAG- 
GETT, Woman's JourNAL Orfice. 


Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classes. 
Clara Gamwell Warner, instructor Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday end Friday evenings 
only, from six to seven o’clock Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 








Wanted.—For a colored lad, ten years old, stout, 
smart and active, a place in some country family, 
nota pus way from Boston, where he could go to 
school, and his services at other times would be 
considered yy A his board. Address, WILLIAM 
SMITH, No. Main Street, Camb ridgeport. 











Kensington Stitch. 


Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
petent teacher in Boston. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE BABYLAND FOR FEBRUARY. 

The Babyland for February is ‘‘just as 
sweet” and pretty as itcan be. The cover 
is ornamented by one of Kate Greenaway’s 
unique pictures of five tiny ones jumping 
the rope, and the contents are wisely adapt- 
ed to the mental grasp of ‘‘the baby.” 


NuRSERY FOR FEBRUARY. 

My dear little Nursery for February, 

comes fraught with good things for our 
‘“‘wee” ones. The illustrations and stories 
are finer thanever. The song alone, set to 
music by a skilful composer is worth the 
price of the magazine. Price $1.50 per 
year. 
Every American boy and girl knows 
“Oliver Optic’s books. We are glad to 
gladden their hearts by the information that 
the new illustrated magazine “Our Little 
Ones” is edited by Wm.,T. Adams, (Oliver 
Optic). The February magazine is rich 
with illustrations, poems and stories; select- 
ed with the idea that the dest is none too 
good for children. It is only $1.50 per 
year. 


WIvE AWAKE For FEBRUARY. 

The Wide Awake for February begins a 
serial story, written by George MacDonald 
and entifled ‘‘Warlock O’Glen Warlock” 
which has all the promise and interest of 
the author’s other books. This original 
story is intended to make the magazine 
wide awake to the wants of the older read- 
ers and increases the size and scope by 
thirty-two pages making a freight to each 
subscriber of one of George MacDonald’s 
powerful works. And $2 per year is very 
low. 


THe TRIBUNE ALMANAC FoR 1881. 

The Zribune Almanac for 1881 is at hand. 
It has been compiled by the Hon. Edward 
McPherson, a statistician of national rep- 
utation, and no pains have been spared to 
secure absolute accuracy. This almanac 
abounds in statistics on almost every ques- 
tion of public interest. The election re- 
turns. Full lists of the governors of the 
States. The census tables of States and 
territories. An abstract of the public laws 
of Congress, passed within ths year, relat- 
ing to the use of the army, to the conver- 
sion of gold banks, to taxation on tobacco, 
to the public lands, to soldiers’ and sailors’ 
pensions, to customs, the Indians, the Star- 
route Services of the Post-office depart- 
ment, and to the Territories. 

* Reprints of the national platforms of the 
Republican, the Democratic, the Green- 
back-Labor, the American and the Prohibi- 
tion parties, with the lists of candidates of 
each. 

A statement of the amendments propos- 
ed and made to the Constitutions of various 
States— including Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, New York, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, and other States. 

The votes on the election of United States 
Senator by the Legislatures of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Maryland, 
Ohio, Rhode Island and Vermont, with the 
votes nominating the candidates in their 
respective party caucuses. 

A list of the principal Executive, De 
partmental, Diplomatic and Judicial of 
ficers of the United States in the States and 
Territories, with the date of appointment, 
the residence and the salary of each. 

Tables of trade and commerce, showing 
the value of the domestic exports of the 
United States, of the foreign goods and 
specie re-exported from the United States, 
and of the imports into the United States, 
etc. 

It is a marvel of information, valuable in 
every family. Price, 25 cents. 








DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete ir every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


Notice. 


For the purpose of reducing Winter stock in our 
Retail Clothing, Custom and Furnishing Goods de- 
partments during the present month, we have select- 
ed a portion of the goodsin eacL department—com- 
prising the surplus stock to be disposed of—and 
marked down the prices sufficiently, as we think, to 
enable us to accomplish the object quickly. 

In the Retail Clothing department, the marked- 
down. goods include some desirable lots of Overcoats, 
Ulsters and Business Suits—recently made—and, es- 
pecially, a large assortment of Trousers of extra 
quahty, at $6, $7 and $8,—many of the lots being 
made from our surplus importation of the best Eng- 
lish and Scotch cassimeres such as are not to be 
found ready made in any other house—and in quali- 
ties usually made to measure at from $10 to $13. 

In the Custom department, among other articles, 
particular attention 1s invited toa handsome line of 
the best English Fancy Cassimeres, imported by 
ourselves this season, which will be made up into 
Trousers, to order, in the best manner, at $8 and $9. 
Former prices, $11, $12, and $13. 

Instead of closing out these goods in the piece. at 
a loss,in our Wholesale Cloth department, as we 
could do, we think it advisable to sell them in our 
Custom department at about the same loss which 
would be involved in disposing of them by the form- 
er method, but with the advantage of keeping our 
custom-hands employed during the dull season, and 
of giving to our customers the opportanity of saving 
about 30 per cent. if they wish to avail themselves 
of it. 

The marked-down portion of the Furnishing Goods 
stock comprises several lines of Underclothing, in- 
cluding some very choice and expensive imported 
goods, and an excellent assortment of Dressing 
Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, Shirte, Scarfs, Gloves, &c- 

(ee We wish it to be distinctly understood that 
our entire stock is NOT marked down—but only the 
surplus portion which we wish to dispose of at once 
—the lots being all good, fresh and desirable. 

Our customers are invited to take early advantage 
of the opportunity. 


Macullar, Parker & Comp’y 
400 Washington St. 


SINGLY, IN SETS, OR BY ° 
Picture 


THE PACKAGE, FOR 
COLLECTORS. 














No duplicates in packages. 





Nathaniel w. _(Advertising 


Appleton, 
STATIONER, 


No. 7 School Strect, 





ee Cards. 
OUR LITTLE ONES 


February number for sale by all newsdealérs: 15 
cents a copy; $1.50 a year. One specimen free. Ad- 
dress RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 149 A Tremont 


street, Boston, Mass. 


Little Brown Wonk Jug 


ad other new styles of valentines. The CLAPP 
STATIONERY STORE, No. 7 School street, Boston. 


For Februa is now 
THE Heady 


y- 
NURSERY 


BOSTON. 

















For Sale by all Newsdealers. 





213 Tremont St. 6mo 
3 


FROST & ADAMS 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 3837 CORNEUIxI1. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that eve 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer poeeny free 
to breathe. reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
my For corpulent women this invention isa 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MBS. FLYNT°’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 43 3mo 


ne nen = ‘ a —_ 
Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door. Send a postal card and oar drivers 
will call Monéays at any part of the city and de- 
liver the goods Fridays. Holland Shades and Lace 


Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 

heremmp | and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious dye stuffs, are the 
qualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which has 
met with favorable consideration, It is for sale by 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


sole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLIS POOL SILK 


~ BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 











Class Of Beccescccsccscccceccccece $10.00 each. 
CO HG, cccccccccccscoscocecesce 14.00 “ 
CF 8 Be ccccccces Corcccccccccces 17.00 “ 
GH E cccosesceassoereccesees 20.00 “ 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 





School of Elocution & Expression. 
Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon 8t., Boston. 


B.F.Sargent, — 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


~ -LOWNEY BROS, & CO, 


Cor. Washington and Bedford Streets, 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Fine Confectionery. 


Just Opened—A great variety of Fancy Boxes, 
Costume Bonbons and Tree Ornaments, for Holiday 
Presents. 


W. M. LOWNEY. 


_ JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S: 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a yet at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


8. C. HERVEY. 
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